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APRIL 6, 1940 # SPECIAL ORIENTAL ART 
ISSUE FOR THE NEW CHINESE, INDIAN 
f’ PERSIAN GALLERIES IN PHILADELPHIA 











BRONZE TUI TYPE JAR 


Chou Period, 999 B.C. 


An honorific bronze jar resting on three low feet each of which is surmounted with the 
head of a monster. The two massive handles spring from well modelled elephant heads, 
a motive frequently employed in the art of the Chou. The body is adorned with six 
deeply-grooved bands, such bands also appearing on the top of the cover. Eight panels of 
geometric spirals appear around both the rim of the vessel and the cover. Each panel sur- 
rounds a projected eye, suggestive of a watchful or all-seeing deity. The cover is sur- 
mounted by a bowl-shaped flange, on the bottom of which are engraved very exquisite 
designs. The inscription on the piece yields its date. The overall height is 1134 inches; it 


is 17 inches across the handles, with an opening of 11'2 inches. 


WORKS OF ART 


PARISH-WATSON & CO., INC. 


44 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 


BETWEEN PARK AND MADISON AVENUES 


TELEPHONE: PLaza 3-2367 CABLES: “PARWAT, NEW YORK” 


\pril 6, 1940 


C, I. LOO 


AND COMPANY 





FOOD VESSEL (Square Ting) 


A magnificent example of the sculptural treatment of a ceremonial bronze. Deco- 

rated below the rim with bird motives, the body is covered with nipples and 

panels of vertical flutings with large hooked flanges at the corners and in the 

middle of each side. Animal heads with protruding horns appear at the top of 

the legs and the handles have superimposed horned dragons. Gray-green patina. 
Inscribed. Height 11% inches. 


Early Chou Period 


41 EAST 57th STREET (Fuller Bldg.) NEW YORK 


Shanghai y 48 Rue de Courcelles, Paris ’ Peiping 
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BOSTON LONDON CHICAGO 
BAR HARBOR PALM BEACH 


EXHIBITIONS 


ON VIEW THROUGH APRIL 27 





JAPANESE COLOR PRINTS 


Including works of SHARAKU, HARUNOBU, KIYONAGA, etc. 
MEZZANINE GALLERY 


ALSO 


ANCIENT CHINESE BRONZES 


THIRD FLOOR GALLERY 


YAMANAKA €&%# CO., INC. 


680 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Drawings | View of a sixteenth century Chinese palace hall presented to the 
Philadelphia Museum of Art by Mr. Edward B. Robinette, in the Complete catalogue of the col- 
Bronzes Museum’s new Oriental wing (see article on page 22) Cover | lection, with critical notes on all 


the fifty-eight artists by George L. 
Frontispiece 12 K. Morris. Essays by A. E. Gallatin, 
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NEW YORK CITY 


The Sasanian Palace Hall 





Portrait photographs of the artists 
by A. E. Gallatin. 
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| Persian Art: Two Interiors Spanning 
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in liquidation of prominent 
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executors. 
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Oldest Auction House 





14 EAST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 


VANDERBILT AVENUE AND 45TH STREET 
New York 


Unpber THE PerRSONAL DIRECTION OF | 
MRS. JAMES P. SILO | LONDON: PARIS: 
15 Old Bond Street 22 Rue des Capucines 
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6000 YEARS 


OF 


PERSIAN ART 


ONE EAST 5lst STREET, NEW YORK 
Opening April 22nd 


A COMPLETE and systematic exhibition of all the 
visual arts of Iran since 4000 B.C., comprising loans 
from more than 100 Public and Private collections in the 
United States and Canada. 


First Adequate Presentation in America of 
PREHISTORIC IRANIAN ART 
ACHAEMENID ART SELJUQ ART 


First Comprehensive, Systematic 
Presentation of 


PERSIAN POTTERY AND TEXTILES 


LECTURES EVERY AFTERNOON AT 5 O’CLOCK. DOCENT SERVICE. 


Admission Fifty Cents Season Tickets $5 


PAUL D. CRAVATH ARTHUR UPHAM POPE 


HORACE H. F. JAYNE 
President Director 


Chairman Exhibition Committee 


THE IRANIAN INSTITUTE 


724 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


This Space Contributed by The Art News 
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PARKE-BERNET GALLERIES - INC 


30 EAST FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET - NEW YORK 


Public Sales and Appraisals of Art and Literary Property 


OLD MASTERS 


AND 


XIX-XX CENTURY 
PAINTINGS 


Public Sale 
Cpril iS at S15 p. m. 





Comprising Property of 











4 ’ Tr Y . } 

J H. L. WARNER, Cleveland, Ohio 

| a MRS HERSCHEL V. JONES. j | 

4 T rv Maid in a Courtyard. HENDRIK VAN DER _ || 

Hon. Mrs George Lambton (nee Miss C N ewburgh, N ° ) e BURCH (formerly attributed to Pieter de Hooch 1] 

Horner) mnaerines. (nee, an signed JOHN : Saas ; ; by Dr. von Bode) 1] 
oe MRS FRED. F. FRENCH, New York 


Estate of the Late 
MRS STEPHEN H. P. PELL 


From the Estate of the Late 
EUGENE S. REYNAL 


Other Owners 


A collection deriving from many schools in- 
cluding, in addition to the paintings illus- 
trated, figure subjects by Arthur B. Davies, 
American landscapes, early American por- 
traits, Barbizon and other French examples, 
portraits by Lawrence and Murillo, and sev- 
eral Spanish and Sienese 15th century 
paintings of saints and Madonna and Child. 








Lady at her Toilette. GERARD TER BORCH The Butterfly. CHILDE HASSAM 





Exh ibition 


from 
Cpril 13 


Dlust rated 


Cata logue 


25C 








Landscape with Faggot Gatherers. COROT 


PARKE-BERNET GALLERIES, INC — Telephone PLaza 3-7573 
Hiram H. Parke, President 
Ortro Berner, Vice-President ARTHUR SWANN, Vice-President 


Lest A. Hyam, Vice-President 
Epwarp W. Keyes, Secretary & Treasurer 


| Telephone: PLaza 3-7573 Cable address: Parkgal 
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DURAND-RUEL GALLERIES 


ESTABLISHED 1803 


THk FOUR GREAT 
IMPRESSIONISTS 


So Cpril 13th 


TWELVE EAST FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET, NEW YORK 


PARIS: 37 AVENUE de FRIEDLAND 


WILDENSTEIN & COMPANY 


INC 


Exhibition 


XVIII CENTURY FRENCH SCULPTURE 
OF THE DAVID-WEILL COLLECTION 


April 10th to May 4th 


19 EAST 64th STREET, NEW YORK 


147 New Bond Street, London, W.1 57 Rue La Boetie, Paris 
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Rare, 
Early Khmer Sculpture 


Figure of Prajnaparamita. From 
the early Temple of Ievarapura, 
X-XI Century A. D. Height 3134 


inches. 


IMPORTANT NOTE 


There are only four known sculp- 
tures from this, the first Temple 
of I¢varapura. Two are now in the 


Museum at Pnom-Penh. 


This figure of Prajnaparamita and 
its companion sculpture, the figure 
of Lokesvara (not illustrated), are 
the only other two levarapura 
sculptures known and have been 
authenticated and described by 


Dr. Alfred Salmony. 


REFERENCE: 
Le Temple d’Ilevarapura, Paris 1926, L. 
Finot, Victor Golubew, H. Parmentier, 


Plate 44. 


Les Collections Khmeres d’ Albert Sarraut 
du Musée a Pnom-Penh, Georges Groslier, 
Plate 28, Fig. 2, Plate 29. 


CHINESE ART 


RALPH M. CHAIT GALLERIES 


Madison Avenue, New York 
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DUVEEN BROTHERS 


PAINTINGS 
TAPEST RIGS 
PORCELAINS 
OBJETS d’ART 


720 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 


Messrs. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 


respectfully announce that they will sell at auction 


at Their Great Rooms, 8 King Street, St. James’s Square, London, S.W.1 


on Thursday, April 25th and Friday, April 26th, 1940 
THE FAMOUS 


ARTHUR N. GILBEY COLLECTION 
OF ANGLING PICTURES AND 
EARLY ENGLISH DRAWINGS 


and on Monday, April 29th, 1940 
RARE BOOKS, CHIEFLY ON ANGLING 


Illustrated Catalogue of the Pictures, containing 35 plates, price 10s/-; and of the Books, containing 2 plates. price 2s/-. 
Catalogues may be consulted at the offices of The Art News, 136 East 57th Street, New York 
TELEPHONE: WHITEHALL 8177 CABLES: “CHRISTIART, PICCY, LONDON” 





LOAN EXHIBITION 
WF 


SELF-PORTRAITS 


BAROQUE TO IMPRESSIONISM 


For the Benefit of 
The College Art Association 


Publication Fund 


UNTIL APRIL 30th 


SCHAEFFER GALLERIES § 


61 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 
C e ae D LAND 


AMERIC AN AGENTS OF D. KATZ, DIEREN, HOL 





NEW ORIENTAL GALLERIES AT THE PHILADELPHIA MUSEUM OF ART 


VISTA DOWN ELEVEN 


HUNDRED YEARS OF ASIATIC ART: IN THE FOREGROUND IS THE 
SASANIAN PALACE HALL, DATING FROM ABOUT THE FIFTH CENTURY, AND DECORATED 
WITH STUCCO, PARTIALLY RESTORED; NEXT COMES THE TILED PERSIAN HALL (SHOWN 
IN FULL ON PAGE 14); AND FINALLY THE INDIAN TEMPLE (SHOWN ON PAGES 20 AND 21). 
BEYOND LIES THE CHINESE PALACE ROOM (ILLUSTRATED ON THE COVER AND ON PAGE 
22) WHICH COMPLETES THE CONCRETE SURVEY OF ORIENTAL ART IN THE NEW WING 
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PHILADELPHIA EXPANDS f¢0 the EAST 


The New Oriental Wing: Persian, Indian ex Chinese 


Y FIRST impression of the completed 

building of the Philadelphia Museum of 
Art is one | shall not easily forget, no more, | 
imagine, than others whose eyes suddenly have 
come upon the brilliantly polychromed acropolis 
that commands from its eminence the rolling 
Schuylkill valley as well as the dour tenements 
and shanties which surround the Pennsylvania 
Railroad’s approach to the Thirtieth Street Sta- 
tion. In fact, as with most visitors, it was from 
a train window that | had my first whole view 
of the enormous Doric complex on its hill above 
the city, a mass of yellow sandstone rich on cap- 
itals and pediments with touches of red and blue 
and gold such as once reflected Attic sunshine on 
the Erechtheum and the Parthenon—all at once 
coming into vision as the car rounded a bend 
That was some eleven or twelve years ago: pre- 
viously | had been vaguely conscious, on inter- 
mittent visits to Philadelphia, of the construction 
of the new museum, but | had just been abroad 
for a long while and the concrete grandeur of 
site and edifice struck me with full impact. 

Less than a half-hour later | was standing in- 
side the building, having just survived an 
equally powerful second impression. For all the 
imposing Classic splendor of the exterior had 
given way to an almost unbelievably vast and 
empty atrium, roofed over, to be sure, yet but 
with the barest of covers, whose towering walls 
left visible broad areas of unmitigated fireproof- 
brick beneath temporary canvas hangings. And 
down the vistas in two directions from this great 
central court | glimpsed series of galleries either 
unfinished or in partial completion, only here and 
there a brightly lighted one punctuating the 
gloom with hope. | stayed long in that hall, walk- 
ing about occasionally to survey the available 
prospects, and | remember well that | had a 
rather depressing time, assailed by misgivings 
over the grandiose project of erecting a huge, in- 
credible museum-palace without finishing the 
interior, let alone fill it with works of art, and 
tormented also by questions about the peculiarly 
American way of doing things of which this was 
characteristic. Europeans had art to begin with, 
then found the place to house it; we apparently, 
first built the receptacle—or only its shell—and 
might then proceed to collect the furnishings. 
Those, too, were bountiful and gay days. When 
they came to an end not long afterward, I recall 
that I was scarcely encouraged over the future 
of American museums in general and over the 
realization of Philadelphia’s titanic ambitions in 
particular 

Yet curiously the depression years unfolded ac- 
complishments at Philadelphia that now seem 
doubly extraordinary in retrospect—accomplish- 
ments so real and so convincing that, it is only 
fair and here singularly appropriate to say, they 
cleared me of the doubt which Philadelphia had 
raised. There was the opening of the great series 
of mediaeval galleries, ever since a model for 
museum integration of Romanesque and Gothic 
architecture; there was the acquisition of the 
Foule Collection and its installation in superb 


Renaissance galleries; there were other new 
rooms, chiefly period interiors of eighteenth cen- 
tury France and England. Along with these large 
scale enrichments there came single purchases to 
hang in the Museum, among them the greatest 
Poussin and the greatest Cézanne in America. 
And, finally, a dazzling series of annual loan ex- 
hibitions of French nineteenth century painting 
What a record in the decade which saw stagna- 
tion where not actual retrenchment! More than 
that, it is a tribute to the courage and energy of 
the men who administered the Museum, the 
trustees who had to face the demagogic clamor 
for bread instead of art, the staff which fought 
its way past popular pessimism and apathy to 
create an artistic institution which already be 
longs to the lead in America. 

Now that position will be even more firmly 
established, with the completion of another of 
the major steps in the physical evolution of the 
Philadelphia Museum: the opening of the Ori- 
ental Wing, with Persian, Indian and Chinese 
galleries, that is the occasion for this special edi- 
tion of THe Art News. Each of these three ele- 
ments is brilliantly described in the following 
pages by the respective authorities who had to 
do with their 
creation. For a 
general picture 
of the whole, | 
can do no bet- 
ter than quote 
from the Phila- 
delphia Mu- 
seum’s distin 
guished Curator 
of Chinese Art, 
Horace H. F. 
Jayne: 

“From a small 
gallery—now de- 
voted to the 
arts of Islamic 
Egypt and Tur- 
key, and sur- 
rounded by oth- 
er galleries of 
Oriental art pre- 
viously opened 
—the visitor en- 
ters a_ shallow 
but stupendous 
nave, incorpo- 
rating architec- 
tural features 


GALLERY 


THE 


derived from 
the Sasanian 
palace at Dam- 
ghan, Persia, in 
the excavations 
of which in 1931 
the Museum 
participated.” 
“From this 
striking hall one 
passes to the 


second Persian gallery, its walls decorated with 
a high dado of mosaic tiles from Isfahan in ex- 
quisite turquoise and peacock blues set off with 
blacks. The walls above give space for sev- 
eral of those rare carpets which were certainly 
among the greatest achievements of Persian art- 
ists and craftsmen and of which other magnifi- 
cent examples are to be seen in the Joseph Lees 
Williams Collection occupying the entrance foyer 
An adjoining gallery houses the great Persian bas- 
reliefs of the Sasanian and early Islamic periods 

“We next enter the Indian Temple which, to 
those who know the collections in Memorial Hall, 
is an old friend—but one so refurbished, so ade- 
quately installed that it may be almost a stran- 
ger 

“The space outside the mandapam gives op- 
portunity to exhibit a few of the other treasures 
the Museums owns from India. The bronze fig- 
ure of Siva Dancing and other bronzes of the 
same period, the carved wood doors from Ak- 
bari, the superb black slate relief of Surya Deva 
as well as samples of the rich collections of the 
Ghandara and Mathuran schools of sculpture 
We say, advisedly, only samples: much more of 

(Continued on page 30) 


\N APPROACH FROM WESTERN TO EASTERN ART IN THE INDIAN 
GRECO-BUDDHIS1 


BODHISATTVA, IL-Ill CENTURY A.D. 


PHILADELPHIA MUSEUM OF ART 





THE PHILADELPHIA MUSEUM OF ART; CARPET LENT BY MRS. JOHN D. MC ILHENNY 


THE PERSIAN HALL: DECORATED WITH BRILLIANT BLUE AND SAFFRON XV CENTURY MOSAIC TILES IN ABSTRACTED PAT- 
TERNS FROM ISFAHAN; ON THE WALL IS A MAGNIFICENT IMPERIAL PERSIAN ANIMAL CARPET OF ABOUT 1550 A. D. SHOWING 
BEAST AND FLORAL DESIGNS, COMMON IN MANUSCRIPTS OF THE PERIOD, ON A FIELD ENCLOSED BY CALLIGRAPHIC BORDER 
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. THE PHILADELPHIA MUSEUM OF ART 
“ ¥ PRE-ISLAMIC IRANIAN ART: A TYPICAL SASANIAN HUNTING SCENE DEPICTED ON A STUCCO REVETMENT FROM VERAMIN 


PERSIAN ART: TWO INTERIORS 
SPANNING A THOUSAND YEARS 


F BY ARTHUR UPHAM POPE 


Adviser in Persian Art, Philadelphia Museum 
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HILADELPHIA has an_ extraordinarily architecture. From it one can gain a clear pic- Sarvistan, of similar date; the elements that 
long record of active interest in the arts ture, perhaps for the first time, of the great decorate it were excavated from the remains 
of Persia. This has been marked in recent years achievements of Sasanian architects in the use of the Sasanian palace at Damghan some 
by the First International Exhibition and Con- of stucco ornamentation in which perhaps they hundred miles to the east. The great column 
gresses on Persian Art which was held in 1926 were never excelled. This gallery evokes memo- bases ornamented with floral panels of extraor- 
under the auspices of the Philadelphia Museum ries of the great palaces at Ctesiphon and dinary decorative appeal, support the arched 


of Art, progenitor of the simi- 
lar great exhibitions and con- 
gress held in London in 1931 
and in Leningrad in 1935. Yet 
it is to be remembered that 
even at the Centennial Exposi- 
tion of 1876, objects from 
Persia were displayed, drawing 
attention, possibly for the first 
time, to the greatness of the 
artistic achievements of the 
Iranian peoples. These objects, 
limited in number though they 
were, nevertheless formed the 
nucleus of the great collec- 
tions assembled by the Museum 
in the past half century. 
These have now been provided, 
to a large extent, with adequate 
galleries for their permanent 
display in the newest wing of 
the Museum and will be open 
to the public view together with 
other halls in which will be in- 
stalled other examples of the 
arts of the Near and Far East. 
One enters this new wing 
through a feature of inestima- 
ble artistic importance, a bay 
from the vaulted tvan or ar- 
caded portico of a Persian 
= palace (illustrated on the fron- 
a tispiece). Nowhere, outside of to argue for a relatively early 
ey Iran itself, can there be seen date. Perhaps the most specific 
R. a more perfect or more authori- THE PHILADELPHIA MUSEUM OF ART hint comes from one of the 
tative example of Sasanian DETAIL OF THE ISFAHAN TILE IN THE HALL ILLUSTRATED OPPOSITE stucco heads found in the 


ceiling which is in turn re- 
dolent with other panels filled 
with original patterns or ani- 
mal motives, all executed in 
low relief, all possessing the 
vigorous quality so character- 
istic of Sasanian art, the 
forerunner of mediaeval art 
in the Christian West. Where 
the series of decorative ele- 
ments unearthed were incom- 
plete, the gaps have been filled 
with ingeniously cast reproduc- 
tions, which reproduce with 
the utmost fidelity the original 
missing elements. 

The question of date cannot 
be decided with perfect secu- 
rity. It has already been much 
discussed and no authoritative 
conclusion has yet emerged. 
The excavators themselves place 
it in the third century; others 
argue for the fifth to sixth cen- 
turies. The scale of the pat- 
terns, the lordly impression 
of the whole, as well as a per- 
vading air of self confidence, 
achieved in relatively modest 
dimensions (for the peak of 
the vault is only 45 feet)— 
all these things may be held 





15 


against spiral foliage, very clos ‘Xcit:ng purity of the whiteness of this palace 
vith head in the Art Institute of Chi to that in the Masjid-i-Jami of Qazvin 


closely resembles a Stu ) Irieze n rehet 


gives that the Sasanians were either indifferent to 


the crown identified as Kavadh | the precious indication that this monarch its yr incompetent in color. The value of whiteness 


that it suggests that this Damghan lfughril the King This probably © signifi 
light well be his work lughril Il (d. t194), for 


es they well knew, and documents refer to their 
it can be dated with white palaces, but archaeological and docu- 


On the occasion of this opening th confidence in the second half, if not the very mentary evidence alike make plain that they 
visible, near by, the other Persian tucco end, of the twelfth century, which means that always revelled in polychromatic glory-dados 


panels which with the Sasanian :van make the the figure cannot represent Tughril | of 


mother-of-pearl, glowing murals in red and 
blue, such as once adorned the walls of this 


Damghan palace; and in other cases, richly 
ing scenes (illustrated on page 15) as well as Philadelphia was ever enriched with colors. It is toned 


an early Islamic wall from Rayy with the probable that the artists who executed its intri- jewel enriched carpets, and sumptuous hangings 
Emperor Tughril enthroned among his court cate patternings felt that in its very ivory to give an impression of combined grandeur 
and opulence probably never equalled 


The Museum's revetment panels from a Sunni 
cross motif forms the background, against the gallery just beyond (illustrated on page 14) monastery at Isfahan, now destroyed, are dated 
which the figures, of large scale and considerable where a riot of gorgeous color in mosaic tile 


Philadelphia Museum of Art unrivalled in this There was no archaeological evidence at all 
field: a Sasanian wall from Veramin with hunt- that the Sasanid architectural stuccowork in 


stucco is united with gold, silver and 


This large panel, related to several others whiteness it was more than adequately beautiful 
is of great decorative excellence. Ihe star-and lhe zvan, therefore, is an extraordinary foil to 


in the letter part of the fifteenth century. The 
relief, are set rather hike the relief figures which revetments and spandrels meets the visitor's handling of the contrast 


are occasionally applied to bronze caskets at this eyes. If stucco was the master medium of the and midnight 
time. The figures are seriously treated, executed Sasanians, glazed pottery was that which most 


between ocean blue 
black, the simple yet effective 


patterning are all happily characteristic of this 
in careful detail, with charming and instructive occupied the attention of the later Islamic early epoch. In the spandrels of the central arch 


indications of costume, various textile patterns architects. Stucco and brick were never wholly a greater variety (and perhaps a slightly less 
and accessories of types of which we have sur- abandoned, but the discovery of the exciting effective use) 
viving examples. Moreover, the figures them- possibilities in colored tiles occupied a large 
selves show a fluid rhythmic grace that adds part of their attention. It was natural that portioned and well conceived to give an im- 
a new factor to enrich the composition. The mosaic tilework should be the earliest expression pression of Islamic architecture, are hung with 
whole scene is unified around the central theme in this medium, and though equally, it was important Persian carpets. Here also are dis- 
of the king enthroned. The throne is carried never abandoned, in many instances it was played some of the extraordinary Persian 
on the backs of elephants, a continuation. of superseded when the masters of the kilns dis- textiles of the sixteenth century belonging to 
the Sasanian animal-supported throne. A Naskhi covered control of glazes and firings the Museum 
inscription (illustrated on this page) in the But it must not be understood from the 


of color is found. The walls of 
this gallery above the revetments, nobly pro- 


(Continued on page 31) 


(TOP) DECORATIVE GRACE OF NASKHI CALLIGRAPHY: INSCRIPTION ON STUCCO RELIEF, RAYY, PROBABLY XII CENTURY 
(RIGHT) STYLIZED FLORAL MOTIFS WITH CYPRESS AND PEACH TREES ON A GREAT XV CENTURY PERSIAN GARDEN RUG 
(BELOW) FROM THE DEVELOPED PERIOD OF PERSIAN SILK WEAVING: XVI CENTURY BROCADED SATIN WITH PATTERN Of 
FIGURES IN A GARDEN WEARING THE HEADDRESS TYPICAL OF THE REIGN OF SHAH ABBAS, A GREAT PATRON OF ALL THE ARTS 


GIVEN BY MISS JULIANNA WOOD 
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ws . ART of INDIA: The 


GREAT TEMPL 
HALL, TEXTILE 
and SCULPTURE 


BY W. NORMAN BROWN 


Curator of Indian Art, Philadelphia Museum 


HE newly installed pillared hall, or mandapam, from South India at the 

Philadelphia Museum of Art, illustrates so many aspects of Indian 
architecture, sculpture, and iconography that it provides a unique and repre- 
sentative exhibition of sixteenth century South Indian art (illustrated on pages 
20 and 21). It is important as the only stone temple ensemble from that country 
in America, and no other museum anywhere can show such a large grouping of 
integrated architectural units from a single Indian building. It consists of a 
number of carved monolithic pillars, with corbels, lion capitals, and some 
ornamental frieze slabs—all apparently carved in the sixteenth century A.D— 
which originally constituted part of a temple, or possibly of two temples, until, 
at some unknown date, they were defaced and the temple badly damaged or 
razed, perhaps by a Mohammedan conqueror in the eighteenth century 

he original pieces of the pillared hall were presented to the Museum in 
igig, in memory of Adeline Pepper Gibson by Mrs. J. Howard Gibson, Mrs. 
J. Norman Henry and Henry C. Gibson, and were installed in Memorial Hall, 
Fairmount Park, where they were set up with a loose, general relationship to 
one another suggesting their original functions. In 1934-35 I had the oppor- 
tunity of examining the site where the pieces had been purchased, as well as 
related surviving monuments, to secure information for their future permanent 
installation. In 1938 the pieces were moved to the new Philadelphia Museum 
of Art building where the new installation was made with the aid of a further 
gift by Mrs. Henry and Mr. Gibson. As now newly efected, they embody the 
type of a hall of their period as it might have existed in Madura. The parts 
required to supplement the original pieces in setting up the hall have been 
molded in cast stone, without carving, and inserted where needed as lintels, 
corbels, and so on. 

Madura, one of India’s most ancient and most famous cities, is the chief 
center of civilization in that part of the country, known, after the term for 
its languages, as the “Dravidian,” and more especially in that section of it 
where Tamil is spoken. The languages there are of a speech family entirely 
distinct from those of North India, which are “Aryan,” and the culture also 
has marked differences. South Indian architecture has developed independently 
from that of the North, starting with comparatively simple early types repre- 
sented for us now in the first stages by monolithic cave temples, but from the 
seventh century of our era in preserved structural types, yet with the temple 
still comparatively uncomplicated. With the passage of time, the number of 
units in a temple increased: rooms were added before the shrine, large outside 
halls were constructed, and a towering gateway finally became the most promi- 
nent feature of the whole complex. The final point in the creative history of 
South Indian temple architecture was reached at about the middle of the 
sixteenth century and continued into the seventeenth, when much of the large 
and well-known temple jointly consecrated to Shiva and his consort Minakski 
was constructed in Madura. This period is not the simplest and purest in South 
India architecture, but it is that of the greatest elaboration in building design 
and sculptural ornament; since then both construction and sculpture have 
deteriorated. It is from an early phase of this period that the pieces of the 
Philadelphia Museum’s mandapam come, and they represent, therefore, the 
last significant stage of an important evolution. 

At the time when the pieces were purchased, they were lying among a great 
mass of débris in the courtyard of a relatively small temple in Madura dedicated 
to Madana Gopala Swami, the youthful form of the deity Krishna, who is an 
incarnation of the great god Vishnu. It was supposed that the pieces had once 
been a part of that god’s temple or of one of the two side temples, dedicated 
to his two wives, which are in the same courtyard, but investigation on the 
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CONTEMPORARY WITH THE TEMPLE: A SOUTH INDIAN BRONZE FIGURI 
OF THE DEITY “NATARAGA” DATING FROM THE XVI-XVII CENTURY 


GIVEN BY MR. CHARLES H,. LUDINGTON 


spot showed that there was no place in that courtyard where the Museum’s principal 
columns could ever have stood. Rather, inquiry made clear that they had actually 
been part of a side temple belonging to another Vishnu temple, the principal Vishnu 
shrine in the city, situated about three hundred yards from the Madana Gopala Swami 
temple. This side temple had fallen down, at some time not determined, and during 
the latter part of the nineteenth century, when the temple authorities wished to recon- 
struct it, the wreckage had been transported to the compound of the Madana Gopala 
Swami temple. Some few minor pieces among the Museum’s holdings apparently did 
not come from this source, but were probably portions of one of the Madana Gopala 
Swami side temples, which is now partly dilapidated 

I'wo questions had to be decided about the pieces in the Museum’s group: it was 
necessary to know from what part of a temple they had come, and what their relation 
had been to one another. They evidently belonged to one of the several kinds of pil- 
lared halls found in South Indian temples of this period, but those pillared halls include 
outer rest halls, porches, and inner halls just before the shrine. The answer was found 
in the measurements of the columns. An examination of several temples in Madura 
showed that there was a marked difference in height between the columns used in 
these various parts of a temple; and the columns belonging to the Museum were of the 
shortest variety, which is found in the room that provides an approach to the inner 
sanctum, where the image of the god is housed. This sort of room, therefore, is that 
which is represented in the new installation 

All Indian temples, and especially those of South India, contain an abundance of 
sculpture, and the iconography of this sculpture is one of the most important features 
of temple art. The number of iconographic types is almost unlimited and includes not 
only gods and goddesses but also minor heavenly beings, epic heroes, saints, ascetics, 
have been built in as such, a frieze above the columns, following Indian prototypes. 
reference, and no single large temple has been fully studied. Among the Museum’s pieces 
are twelve compound columns, each having as its front element a large figure carved in 
the full, or nearly full, round, while the square back part of the pillar bears three panels 
on each of its three sides decorated in low relief with religious personages or conven- 
tionalized floral decorations. All of these needed to be identified. Study has shown 
that every one is associated with worship of the god Vishnu, and the subjects are dif- 
ferent incarnations of that god, secondary figures associated with him in myth, heroes 
and other characters in the two epics Mahabharata and Ramayana, in which incarna- 
tions of Vishnu appear, semi-divine musicians and dancers, saints celebrated in South 
India for their devotion to Vishnu, and a number of laymen, apparently kings, who 
perhaps were members of the family that built the temple in which the columns once 
stood. 

Accompanying the columns are eight long, narrow slabs, elaborately carved on one 
side, with a function not clearly indicated in any usage at the Madana Gopala Swami 
temple. Examination of other temples in and near Madura made it probable that these 
slabs had once constituted a frieze inside a room, and in the present installation they 
have been built in as such a frieze above the columns, following Indian prototypes. 
The sculptures on their face represent incidents from the epic Ramayana. In that story 
we are told of Rama, incarnation of Vishnu, born on earth to destroy a demon named 
Ravana. Rama and his wife Sita, who is the type of wifely perfection in India, driven 
from his father’s kingdom to the forest, are attacked by Ravana, who abducts Sita. 
The bulk of the epic tells of the search for Sita and her rescue and the destruction of 
Ravana, with a tragic sequel in which Rama repudiates Sita, not because he doubts her 
fidelity while in captivity, but because the priests convince him that it is against the 
interest of public morality to retain a wife on whom any suspicion might rest. This 
legend, dear to all Hindus, was probably told in full on the original frieze. The total 
number of slabs must have been very great, and they must have extended around the 
top of a large room. It has been possible to identify the subject matter of each slab 
in the Museum’s mandapam, and to indicate their place in the whole story. 

On the largest and most important figures of the columns the sculptors worked with 
great care and attention to detail. Within their time and place they were competent 
artisans and the workmanship of the pieces is thoroughly typical. There is the usual 
Indian inattention to naturalistic treatment of the human body; rather, everything is 
presented in conventionalization, with the idea suggested by the deity or by the scene 
considered to be of chief importance. Some of the figures, as for example that of the 
epic hero Bhima, typifying Might, reproduce with great effect the abstract qualities 
of the subject. He is shown heavy and powerful, but poised in an instant of the dance, 
doubtless at some moment of religious exaltation. More than once in the small reliefs 
the sculptor appears to have taken an opportunity to use the light touch. It would be 
hard to believe that the exaggerated attitudes of some of the ascetics or the “jitter-bug” 
poses of some of the heavenly dancers were not intended to raise a slight smile on the 
face of even a devout Hindu. 

It is in the spirit of modern museum technique to display works of art, not in 
isolation, but in relation to other pieces of the same locality and period, so as to 
show life as expressed in art as fully as possible. The Philadelphia Museum of Art 
contains mediaeval European exhibits which unify in a coherent whole associated pieces 
and so give some degree of three-dimensional representation. The Museum is also 
fortunate in being able to present an entire room of a temple—small to be sure by 
comparison with some—with the greater part of its detail, and so to achieve much 
the same end in connection with sixteenth-century South India. 


A XII CENTURY RELIEF REPRESENTATION OF “SURYA DEVA”, THE 
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(ABOVE) DEVELOPED MING CONSTRUCTION: PALACE HALL FROM PEIPING WITH MOVABLE PARTITIONS AND DOORS AND 
WOODEN COLUMNS SUPPORTING DELICATELY DECORATED CROSS BEAMS: (BELOW) VI CENTURY MARBLE BODHISATTVA HEAD 


CHINESE PALACE and GALLERIES 


By LAURANCE P. ROBERTS 


Director of the Brooklyn Museum 


are brilliantly discussed elsewhere in this 
issue. It is my privilege to write briefly on 
the Chinese interior and the adjoining gal- 
leries. 

Between the Indian temple and the Chi- 
nese palace there is a small gallery which 
serves to ease the transition between the 
two and also to house some of Phila- 
delphia’s best examples of Chinese art. 
Chief among these are Han tomb tiles 
(illustrated on page 23), several of the deli- 
cate white marble Buddhist sixth century 
statues collected by Dr. Oswald Siren 
(illustrated on this page and opposite), a 
charming and quite unique dummy set of 
bronze sacrificial vessels of the Chou Period, 
and engraved stone slates that once lined a 
T’ang tomb chamber. The figure and land- 
scape designs on these slates are not only 
lovely in themselves but enormously im- 
portant for the light they throw on T'ang 
painting. 


T MUST be a great satisfaction to the GIVEN BY MRS. FRANK THORNE PATTERSON 
] people of Philadelphia to see their art 
treasures, bought so lavishly during the 
20's, now emerging from the storerooms of 
the Philadelphia Museum and taking their 
proper place in the large halls that domi- 
nate Philadelphia's Benjamin Franklin 
Parkway. A section of a Sasanian palace, 
a tile Persian room, the forecourt of an 
Indian temple and a Chinese palace room 
are the latest in the list of interiors for 
which that museum is already noted. They 
have been installed with the help of private 
gifts and an able WPA project and are now 
to be first revealed to the public. 

The pros and cons of a museum installa- 
tion based largely on period rooms are still 
being argued vehemently. | doubt if the 
question will ever be settled, for what is 
satisfactory to one museum may not be 
for another; but | am sure that no one 
can carp at the excellent general effect of 
these most recent additions, even if he be 
at variance with the idea behind the in- 
stallation at Philadelphia. 

The Sasanian, Persian and Indian rooms 


These tomb slabs really deserve a word 
to themselves. It is a simple matter to 
assign them on stylistic grounds to the early 
years of the eighth century, following the 
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l’ANG DYNASTY: “PEACHES 
lead of Leopold Reidemeister, who published 
them in the Ostasiatische Zeitschrift for Septem- 
ber, It is much more difficult to assemble 
them in their original position. At present no 
attempt—which I| think is quite wise—has been 
made to show how they were once placed. In- 
are against a rear wall, and 
others, grouped on a pedestal in the centre of 
the room, are placed around a charming little 
stone dummy or “spirit” coffin, to indicate that 
once they enclosed the mortal remains of some 
T’ang dignitary 

Presumably they all formed the walls of the 
chamber containing the coffin; but this enclosure 
must have faced on to 


1930 


stead some set 


an antechamber, for, al- 
though the majority of the slabs are decorated 
on one side only, with the other side left rough 
and partially encrusted with earth, a few con- 
tain designs on both. The relation of the double- 
faced slabs to the single ones is not yet clear, 


nor has the arrangement of several socketed 
posts, evidently designed to hold the edges of 
the slabs, been determined. 

Speculation on these matters is for the spe- 
cialist alone. With their delicately engraved 
lines now filled with white chalk so that they 
will stand out against the darkened surfaces, 


these stones are striking enough in themselves, 
no matter in what order they once surrounded 
their first occupant. They also give the student 
a view of T’ang painting at its best, from figures 
that resemble those which people the /ataka 
tales on the Tun Huang scrolls, seen amidst 
similar mountain, tree, and rock motives, to 
luxuriant cloud and foliage designs that rival 
those found on the sides of the more famous 
T’ang steles now housed in the Pei Lin at Sian, 
the provincial capital of Shensi Province in 
China 

The fine installation of the superb Chinese 
palace room (illustrated on the cover and on 
page 22) affords to the spectator the opportunity 
to view in a most satisfactory way the architec- 
ture and decoration of the period. It is the 
middle building of a palace erected in Peiping 
for the last Ming emperor, and was purchased 
in 1928 by Horace H. F. Jayne, head of the 
Oriental Department, with funds generously do- 
nated by the late Edward B. Robinette. 

When, some years ago, as a member of the 
Oriental Department at Philadelphia, | looked 
wistfully at the huge pillars and roof beams 
of this hall in the basement of the museum, 
it did not seem possible in those early days of 
economic depression that they would again be 
reassembled. But they have been, and Mr. 
Kimball and the members of the WPA project 
are to be congratulated on the success with 
which they have erected the complex arrange- 
ment of uprights and crosspieces under the able 
supervision of Mr. Jayne. 

A year or so after the purchase of this palace 
room, | was in China and went to see the original 
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ON SILK BY TING CH’IEN 


site of this building. It is in the eastern section 


of Ma Ta Jen Hutung, a residence street in 
the Tartar City now rather better known to 
foreigners for the residence of Mrs. Calhoun 


than for the crumbling palace of a Ming em- 
perors favorite. The entrance, before which 
stood two lion dogs and a venerable tree, was 
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and no 


deserted and falling to pieces door, how- 
locked amount of 
bribing the small children in the neighborhood 
could unlock it. But 


wall at 


ever, Was securely 


| did get a peek over the 


the grounds. The second building was, 


of course, gone, being securely stored away in 


Philadelphia and the third was quite in ruins 
It seemed perhaps as well that this palace had 


been transported bodily to Philadelphia for it 


could do far more service there than it could 
crumbling away in its native Peking 

Like all monumental Chinese architecture, this 
palace consists of huge wooden columns, both 
free standing and embedded in a brick and 
plaster wall, supporting equally large cross 
beams on which the wood and tile roof rests 
\s you enter the room from the adjacent gal- 
lery, you are at once struck by its height and 


Chinese architecture at its 
noble indeed; even in its decadence 
as in the sections of the summer palace built 


its air of grandeur 
best is very 
for the Empress Dowager, it is far from down- 
right bad. And this palace, dating as it does 
from the Ming Period, shows the Chinese build- 
ers close to their best 

The floor and walls are modern but closely 
approximate the Chinese originals. The floor is 
of grey tiles, the walls of a low dado of brick 
with white plaster above. As in all such Chinese 
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buildings, the walls are bevelled to reveal the wooden columns. All they 
lack to make them seem once more at home in Peiping is the fine film of 
grey dust which covers everything in North China. 

The south side, as in all Chinese buildings, is made up of movable doors 
and partitions, the upper sections of which are filled with intricate lattice 
work and papered. This Chinese paper is nearly as effective as glass in 
keeping out the cold, and has a distinct advantage over glass in that it 
transmits a charmingly soft light. The room is now made most effective 
by the artificial light that filters in on this south side. 

| must say a word about the painting on the interior cross beams of the 
roof, for the room, as it naturally should be, is rather dark. These large 
beams are painted with panels showing charming landscape and flower 
scenes inserted at intervals between stylized flower designs. The workmen 
who executed them made no pretense at being great artists, but their handi- 


craft is full of charm and indicates in a minor way how all pervading was 
the tradition of Chinese painting. 

The furnishings of the palace have been wisely kept sparse so that 
the lines of the architecture should not be hidden. Only two lighted cases 
for porcelain and two pairs of lacquer chests have been allowed. One pair 
of chests formerly held some of the choice porcelains and paintings in 
Mr. Owen Roberts’ collection, the other is the gift of Mr. A. W. Bahr. 
Both are made in the severely rectangular manner which is typical of the 
furniture of Northern China, and which has, unwittingly, made that furni- 
ture so modern in appearance. They are about the largest Chinese chests 
| have ever seen and their size as well as singularly good scale, add con- 
siderably to the impressiveness of the room. 

In the cases are some of the famous porcelains belonging to General 
and Mrs. Crozier, lent especially for the opening. The Crozier collection 
ranks with the best in private hands and the gathering of it, which mostly 
took place in Peiping, is already part of Chinese history. The pieces on 
exhibit are largely of the K’ang Hsi period and their colors add a brilliant 
note to the hall. 

A small stairway near the palace room leads to a combined storage and 
study room. It is now doing duty as a painting gallery until the regular 
galleries are completed. The room holds a good selection of the Chinese 
scrolls given some years ago by Mr. Robinette. These paintings were for- 
merly in the Simkovitch collection, and from time to time they have been 
seen in temporary quarters in Philadelphia. It is good to see them once 
more and to know that their proper galleries will soon be completed. 

Another group of transients, the famous Crofts collection of Chinese pot- 
tery, is temporarily shown in a series of galleries on a floor below the 

(Continued on page 31) 
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THE SOUTHWEST IN PAINT 
BY ANDREW BUTLER 
V YHEN Andrew Butler went to the Mexi- 


can frontier with our border militia over 
twenty vears ago, he made grist for his mill. 
Since then, at intervals, he has been returning 
for a couple of months in the spring, to paint 
Arizona, New Mexico, and Nevada 
of the Associated American Artists is now show- 


lhe gallery 
ing his recent oils and watercolors of these 
states, with a few pictures from Vermont; Bel- 
lows Falls NX \ 
thrown in. It seems to us that the Southwestern 


and the Mississippi country 


scenes, banked upon finely drawn, large designs 
of mountain ranges, arroyos, and cattle ranches 
come out on top. The air in them, especially the 
oils, is undeniably windless high-altitude air; the 
time, the morning, for this painter feels that 
only in the late afternoon, when purple covers 
the sage, is the Southwestern light unattractive 
and definable with difficulty. The colors in these 
paintings, like Ranch im The Sierras, are flat 
and are those of a light oil pigment applied to 
a zinc-white ground that was at least a year old 
before the glazes went on. There is nothing par- 
ticularly dramatic, in a weather sense, in these 
pictures. The drama is in the design of the 
landscape forms. A palette of brown and _ pur- 
ple serves Andrew Butler satisfactorily, as in 
jrizona River Bed, painted near Nogales. One 
feels that anything might happen from these 
dry, limpid skies. In short, Andrew Butler is 
adept, as his well known etchings have for years 
shown, in drawing long sketches of corn, desert, 
or ranch country, whether it was Kansas or 
Nevada. He loves the perspectiv e of prickly tele- 
graph poles and he loves design. The sort of day 
he paints best is the weather-breeder. 

A New Hampshireman, Andrew Butler also 
exhibits some New England scenes. In Mount 
Holly and New York State Landscape he shows 
that the damp air of the East is in his blood, 
but he has made the lovely patterns of the 
Southwest come the more alive. With him for 
design and with Peter Hurd for drama we have 
an enviable pair of fine craftsmen, from whom 
the Southwest withholds few secrets J. W.L 


LIEBERMANN: A FOREMOST 
GERMAN IMPRESSIONIST 


HE twenty paintings by Max Liebermann 
yg the Schoenemann Galleries are augment- 
ed by a group of his chalk drawings and by sev- 
eral photographs of his major works which are 
in European collections. The exhibition provides 
New Yorkers with a chance to form some idea. 
even if not a complete one, of the foremost 
German Impressionist, a man born in 1847 
whose long painting career did not end until 
his death five years ago. 

Drawing inspiration from a visit to Paris in 
his early twenties, Liebermann was in turn in- 
fluenced by Courbet, Corot and Millet, and 
Israels, though the impact of his encounter with 
the Barbizon school remained longest with him 
The earliest work which is shown at present is 
the small Kitchen Interior, completely Dutch 
in its feeling and style. The group includes sev- 
eral landscapes in which Liebermann’s vigorous 
and direct attack communicates itself. Old Alley 
with its sunny perspective of trees and golden 
light through their merely suggested foliage, is 
one of the most heart-warming. Artist’s Garden 
and In the Cabbage Field, the latter made in 
1923, both teem with blended color and light. 
Two self-portraits are arresting in their bold 
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and penetrating perception, the one of 1912 the 
more intensely felt of the two. In all of these 
one sees his breadth of vision and the simple 
and natural way of handling of his themes 
The complicated arrangement of figures of 
In the Opera is something else again. Here the 
difficult visualization of the heads in the fore- 
ground which one sees from the back, and the 
mass of figures in the pit and on the stage pre- 
sent the painter with a real problem of com- 
position. The authority with which the subject 
is handled 
volumes 


the soft warm light, the sense of 
these make it the most striking in a 
group of paintings far too small to satisfy the 
interest it arouses J. 


CHARLOTTE BEREND’S SEA 
PICTURES IN WATERCOLOR 


HE use of a Japanese hand-made paper, 
fe little wisps of hair-lines in it (which 
must have made watercolor painting a nerve- 
testing experience), is made by Charlotte Ber- 
end, widow of Lovis Corinth. Exhibiting now 
at the Kleemann Galleries, she has Sazling 
Homeward—lItaly done on such a paper and it 
has unwittingly more of the Eilshemius spirit 
than you could imagine. She shows also some 
able and exhilarating gouaches, such as Gray 
Sea—Alassio and Under the Glistening Sun— 
Palermo. Her work, even of evidently limpid 
days and waters, is full of admirable restless- 
ness and yearning. There is nothing jiggly about 
it; it merely satisfies the craving for beautiful 
landscapes, after which, as we know experimen- 
tally, comes the desire to be off to pastures 
new a 


CHINESE BRONZES; SOME 
JAPANESE PRINTS 


HIS year it is Yamanaka who is host to 
cy exhibition of Chinese bronzes which 
Alfred Salmony describes in his excellent fore- 
word as an “inevitable event in the art calendar” 
of the past few years. The function of these 
vessels of Chinese antiquity which occupied “a 
position similar to the sheltering temple and 
to the central cult figure of other civilizations” 
makes them unique decuments in -art history. 
Dr. Salmony traces the consecutive periods from 
earliest Shang times in bronzes and in pewter 
vessels, through middle and late Chou periods 
with the complete stylistic changes of the latter. 
Gold and silver inlaid and bronze mirrors give 
an inkling of a more materialistic culture in- 
spiring this type of ornament than when re- 
ligion alone dictated their sole reason for ex- 
istence. 

Bronzes of the Han dynasty and the gilded 
figurines of the Wei period lead one into the 
type of sculpture which is easier for the Euro- 
pean eye. Then follows the naturalistic style of 
T’ang with its engraved silver utensils, and a 
few examples of the Sung period which “illus- 
trate the penetration of pictorial conceptions 
into every branch of Chinese metal work.” Such 
an exhibition is one for the connoisseur and the 
student, but it contains, too, much which may 
be enjoyed on purely aesthetic grounds. 

The Harmsworth collection of Japanese color 
prints makes an exhibition of great interest, par- 
ticularly in relation to the showing of the works 
of Sharaku which are coming to the Museum of 
Modern Art this Spring. With a dozen or so 
prints by Sharaku and representations from the 
major Japanese print artists from the seven- 
teenth to the nineteenth centuries, it is a revela- 
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tion of their contribution to Western artists 
particularly the post-lmpressionists of France 

Out of this galaxy of nearly two hundred 
prints it is difficult to choose. The small ex- 
pressive figures and the blue-green landscapes 
of Hokusai are unforgettable Number 83, based 
on the rice harvest in autumn, is an example 
of the importance of such a design to Van Gogh, 
among others. Then there are the exquisite snow 
scenes of Hiroshige, blue and white visions of 
the pattern of trees On a snowy mountain with 
a delectable stream at its feet 

The force and character of the Sharaku actor 
series seems at first glance the most powerful 
but as one follows the progression from Kiyo- 
nobu, perhaps the first artist to use color blocks, 
and notable for his theatrical posters which re- 
mind one of Toulouse-Lautrec, it is a line of 
unbroken interest, both intrinsically, and for 
anyone interested in Western art today a © 


SELECTIONS: A CENTURY 
MOSTLY AMERICAN 


™ XCEPT for a beautifully cleaned Boning- 
kK ton, dated 1821, and once on loan to the 
Brooklyn Museum, and for an unusual painting 
by one H. Messine, an artist unlocatable in 
I hieme-Becker or apparently anywhere else, the 
Walker Galleries’ present exhibition, “Selections: 
1820-1920,” is all American. The Messine, repre- 
senting a pensive clown, is called Pagliacci and 
might well be Canio of Leoncavallo’s opera. If 
so, that would locate the painting of the picture 
somewhat after 1892. There is a sheen in the 
colors—pinks, turquoises, and deep plums—that 
allies the work with English or French fin de 
siecle painting. | do not say Italian, although 
Messina is an Italian painter-family, because 
the Christian name with H., a letter non-existent 
in the Italian alphabet, would not reflect an 
Italian, unless of course he had changed Enrico 
or Umberto into Henri or Hubert. So the mat- 
ter remains an enigma, but in any case, it is 
both an interesting and a good canvas 

\s to the ten other selections, there is one of 
those Chardinesque still-lifes with which the 
various artist members of the Peale family have 
regaled their spare time for over a hundred 
years since James, the author of the present 
Still-Life: Fruit nm Dish, commenced the exer- 
cise. The current exhibit is complete with intri- 
cately observed high lights in the Dutch tradi- 
tion. Curiously enough, this particular type of 
family penchant is one of the best kinds of 
painting that la famille Peale ever turned out. 
In flatly-colored fruit and vegetable pieces they 
found themselves, whereas in portraiture, all, 
save James and daughter Anna, the miniaturists, 
and Charles Willson, the lover of lace, had fre- 
quent flounderings. 

An indistinct, thinly painted Quidor, Peter 
Stuyvesant’s Journey up the Hudson, is freely 
imaginative, Stuyvesant’s ship being like a 
dream-ship. This has little of the highly glazed 
quality of other Quidors and is on that account 
unusual 

Cooper's Barn, painted in 1922 by George 
Bellows, has the storm-shot appearance of many 
of Bellows’ later landscapes. They have a poet- 
ic, early-spring quality about them, more dra- 
matic than impressionistic. Without definitely 
knowing so, we would guess that Cooper's 
Barn had been painted under the influence of 
dynamic rectangles. The light accents and the 
compositional accents seem to fall in regularly 
appointed areas, and that type of notation with 
Bellows’ work from 1921 to 1924 usually bespeaks 
dynamic symmetry. 

John Kane's rarely gay Scene in the Scottish 
Highlands, which when exhibited in 1927 at the 
Carnegie International set him on the road to 
fame, is here and looks very well. 

Emil Carlsen’s Game Birds, of about 1880, a 


finely decorative brace, and Homer's Snap-the- 
Whip, of 1872, round out an interesting dis- 
play ow. 


BYRON STONE’S INITIAL 
EXHIBITION 


ANDSCAPES predominate in Byron Stone's 
& exhibition at the Montross Gallery, though 
there is a sizeable group of portraits. In this 
first one-man show of a young New York paint- 
er, one feels a sense of composition in his ar- 
ranging and rearranging of the elements of his 
subject—the fields of New England, mountains 
gently rising in the background, and pine trees 
which give accent to his design. His color is 
curiously monotonous, and occasionally so flat 
that a painting looks like a lithograph 

\mong the portraits there are several of 
Negroes which are painted with great sympathy 
One, of the young sculptor Richmond Barthé, 
is handled so that the only light falls upon his 
face, illuminating its dignity and character 
strikingly a hi 


SCULPTURED SAINTS AND 
MADONNAS 


THEME exhibition which opens the widest 
A possible avenues and yet which has been 
compactly restricted by exigencies of availabil- 
ity and taste is the International Studio Art 
Corporation's current showing of sculptured 
“Saints and Madonnas” from the W. R. Hearst 
Collection. Ordinarily one might suppose that 
so liberal an iconographic scope would take in 
entire cathedrals of Gothic sculpture, but in the 
pleasantly arranged little gallery here one finds 
just an eclectic group of some eighteen stone 
and wood carvings, dating from the fifteenth 
through the seventeenth century, their charm 
heightened by growing green things placed to 
set off the decorative quality of the plastic art. 
If the great period of cathedral sculpture is not 
represented, there are neverthelss a rewarding 
few Flemish oak groups, notably a delightful 
Antwerp St. Anne, Virgin and Child of the late 
fifteenth century, its angular expressionism and 
strong frontality deriving from earlier Rhenish 
sculpture, and an already Renaissancesque, florid 
work of the same subject of somewhat after 
1500. Among other French and German late 
Gothic works, there is a large Deposition, attrib- 
uted to the following of Tilman Riemenschnei- 
der, very dramatic and concisely carved. My 
own choice is the marvelously lachrymose 
Baroque half-figure of the Mater Dolorosa of 
the Spanish seventeenth century school, tear- 
fully eloquent of the Counter-Reformatory and 
Inquisitional fervor and fever of the day of the 
sainted virgin of Avila; and, incidentally, rather 
close to the rare sculpture of Alonso Cano. In 
closing, a word of praise for the plainly marked 
and, if | may comment on them, reasonable 
prices—of such ideas are new generations of 
collectors born. A. M, I 


THE SPANISH TRIO: GRIS, 
MIRO, PICASSO 


RIS, Miré and Picasso make an intoxicat- 
ing combination of spirits at the Valen- 
tine Gallery where five canvases by each are 
being shown in an exhibition of the work of 
“Three Spaniards.” They fuse into so smooth a 
potion that one may well suspect its repercus- 
sions. Certainly the contact of all three with 
Paris, to which each went at an early point in 
his artistic development, makes it difficult to 
think of them simply as “Spaniards,” and there 
seem to be other ingredients here. 
(Continued on page 31) 


EXHIBITED AT THE INTERNATIONAL STUDIO ART CORP. 


SPANISH XVII CENTURY CARVED WOOD 
“MATER DOLOROSA” 
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EXHIBITED AT THE KLEEMANN GALLERIES 
BEREND: “UNDER THE GLISTENING 
SUN, PALERMO,” WATERCOLOR 








EXHIBITED AT THE VALENTINE GALLERY 
PABLO PICASSO “LA LECTURE 
INTERROMPUE” 
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TOLEDO: FOUR CENTURIES 
OF VENETIAN PAINTING 


ryviil Toledo Museum of Art's 
_ tious exhibition of 


the season has been the 
recent Venetian 


most ambDt!- 


Four Centuries of 


Painting 
Hans Tietze, a former protessor ol 
history of art at the University of 
attached during the current year to the Toledo 
[he seventy-one 
paintings and twenty-seven drawings were ‘drawn 
entirely from 


arranged by 
the Vienna 
institution as visiting lecturer 


\merican sources, and, with a few 
notable exceptions lent by museums and private 
collectors trade in the entire 
the field of old 


tradition of Venetian 


represent the art 


gamut of quality it offers in 


masters. [Thus the great 


Bell.ni. Lo Gentile Bellini have been given two 
works in the show, and to Giovanni, five, in 
uding the handsome Mythological Subject 
herein illustrated, lent by Mr. Joseph Widener 
Which has been attributed also to a collabora 
yn with Giorgione 
from the ripe period of the sixteenth cen 
ry is the handsome signed Titian Man with a 
Falcon, dated between 1525 and 1540, lent by 
Wildenstein & Company. Seven works given to 
lintoretto include two—a Portrait of Tomas 
Rangone, and a St. John at Patmos—here ex 
hibited for the first time. To Veronese belong 
two works, the Rest on the Flight into Egypt 
from the Ringling Collection, and the hand 
some Family Group Portrait trom the Califor 
nia Palace of the Legion of Honor which was 


SEATTLE: 


A NORTHWEST 
PRINTMAKER’S ANNUAL 


reaction ol 


rN HI 
in Seattle is 


the European war on art 


apparent for the first time 


with the Northwest Printmakers’ Twelfth An- 
nual Exhibit of American and foreign prints 
urrent at the Seattle Art Museum, since on 
this occasion, for the first time, no foreign 


exhibited 
\merican 

rank 
n the past several years in technical proficiency 
n all graphic media. The Annual 
parts ol 


prints are 
printmaking in 
artists 


general, not just 


the top has developed amazingly 


composed of 


itt prints trom all America with rela- 


tively few from the Pacific Northwest, a region 





LENT 
SUBJECT PAINTED BY 


A MYTHOLOGICAI 


painting is covered chronologically if not always 
qualitatively, from the fourteenth to the eight- 
eenth century 

Most of the great names are there, but, in 
the foreword to the catalogue, Dr. Tietze, after 
speaking of the hazy boundary lines between 
the work of one artist and another in a city 
where “art—as everything else—belongs to the 
community” and is “an organ of the public 
spirit, where activity is carried on in workshops 
which survived several generations of the same 
family and included numbers of assistants,” re- 
marks with singular appropriateness that “at- 
tribution to a very restricted number of names 
has been terribly over-rated. If our exhi- 
bition, insisting more on artistic qualities than 
on more or less futile attributions, could help 
to destroy the exaggerated worship of names 
and stimulate a more immediate approach to 
the treasures of Venetian art, we should feel 
better rewarded for our efforts. . . .” 

The earliest work exhibited, very much in the 
Byzantine manner of the fourteenth century, 
is a polyptych, lent by the Worcester Art Mu- 
seum, which has been attributed to Paolo 
Veneziano. A panel, lent by Mr. S. H. Kress, 
St. Peter, is by Michele Giambono and is rep- 
resentative of the fifteenth century in Venice 
before the infiltration of the imported influ- 
ences which culminated with Mantegna and the 


BY MR. JOSEPH WIDENER TO THE TOLEDO MUSEUM OF ART 
GIOVANNI BELLINI PERHAPS IN COLI 
seen last summer at the large Mostra di Paolo 
Veronese at Venice. Jacopo Bassano, Lorenzo 
Lotto, Andrea Previtali, Paris Bordone and 


Sebastiano del Piombo are other masters of this 
great period who are represented 

From the quieter period of the seventeenth 
century come painters like Domenico Fetti, who 
worked in the Venetian tradition; Forabosco 
more Bolognese; and the Genoese, Strozzi 

But in the eighteenth century comes the re- 
juvenation when, in the words of Dr. Tietze: 
“the local spirit of Venice—shortly before the 
crumbling of the republic—is once more resus- 
citated. Tiepolo springs from Paolo Veronese— 
an Alexander and the Family of Dartus in our 
exhibition is a good example to illustrate his 
close connection with his great ancestor—and 
in Bellotto’s and Longhi’s views and scenes of 
the city, the exactitude and gaiety of Gentile 
Bellini and Vittore Carpaccio’s portraits of 
Venice—self-portraits | am tempted to call 
them—are revived in general mood and stylistic 
characteristics. Venetian painting at its end re- 
turns to its beginnings.” 

Supplementing the exhibition are a group of 
splendid drawings lent by such famed collec- 
tions as those of the Metropolitan Museum, the 
Fogg Museum and the Morgan Library, and 
photographs of leading American-owned Vene- 
tian paintings not in the exhibition 
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ABORATION WITH GIORGIONE 
where graphic processes have never played a 
major role in many artists’ production, is as a 
whole a stimulating and interesting show 
Many of the most decoratively beautiful of 
contemporary prints are wood-engravings. This 
process, in the hands of a capable designer and, 
of essential importance, one who also is a high- 
ly skilled craftsman, can produce prints that 
are very beautiful with a refined purety of line, 
richness of texture and the most striking black 
and white patterns. Paul Landacre of Los An- 
geles is a good example of this. His Pelican, in- 
cluded among the purchase prizes, has this 
characteristic. Other purchase prizes include: Re- 
flection at Finchingfield, an etching, by John 
Taylor Arms of New York City; Stockyards 
Fire, a lithograph, by Carl Benton Compton of 
Georgetown, Texas; Oregon Landscape, a soft 
ground etching, by William H. Givler, of Port- 
land, Oregon; Marblehead, a \ithograph, by 
Ella Fillmore Lillie of Danby, Vermont; and 
a lithograph by Sidney Raynes of Boston. 


NEW YORK: A GAUGUIN FOR 
THE METROPOLITAN 
HE 


enter 


first painting by Paul Gauguin to 
the collections of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art is a recent anonymous gift. The 
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RECENTLY ACQUIRED BY THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 
EARLY “TAHIETIAN LANDSCAPE” BY GAUGUIN 


picture, representing a /ahitian Landscape, is signed, and the date, though 
somewhat blurred, may read “o1’, the year in which the artist made his 
first visit to Tahiti. As Harry B. Wehle, writing in the current Museum 
Bulletin, points out, the dating is reasonably safe since the sky and opulent 
trees, executed in broken color, remind one that we have here a painter 
whose roots are still in Paris. However, Mr. Wehle adds, the color areas 
already have acquired the vividness which characterizes his South Sea 
canvases 


MINNEAPOLIS: PRIMITIVE ART AT THE 
UNIVERSITY GALLERY 


NE of its most important showings of the year, an exhibition of 
() primitive art is current at the University Art Gallery of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. 

Paintings, sculpture, pottery, basketry and metalwork are arranged to 
illustrate the forms, techniques and media of primitive art as well as its 
social and religious importance in the lives of the peoples who produced it. 
The exhibit is a comprehensive survey of the art of primitive tribes of 
Mexico, Peru, Africa, Oceania as well as that of the American Indian. 


WASHINGTON: PAINTINGS BY HERMAN 
MARIL, A YOUNG AMERICAN 


S THE last exhibition of the Spring season at the Whyte Galleries 
A a collection of paintings by Herman Maril is shown. Born and 
trained in Baltimore, he is represented in many American collections and 
has exhibited both in solo exhibitions and at the leading national showings. 

Of his work Martha Chandler Cheney writes: “Herman Maril is a 
young American with a natural gift of style, a sensitive intuition of con- 
temporary aesthetic values, and unfailing good taste From a pre- 
cisionism of line and color to a greatly enriched formal synthesis built of 
complex tones, textures, planes of light, volumes of form, gradations of 
depth; from painting that is abstract to painting that becomes increas- 
ingly a flexible embodiment of everyday truths important to everyday 
men in the artist’s own time and place: this in sum has been Herman 
Maril’s progress and his direction.” 


POUGHKEEPSIE: A GIFT TO THE VASSAR 
COLLEGE COLLECTION 


IFTEEN paintings and eighteen prints, mostly of the nineteenth 

century, but including some items of much earlier date, have been 
presented to the Vassar College Art Gallery by Mrs. Lloyd Williams of 
New York City. 

It will be known as the Cottier-Williams Collection, in honor of Daniel 
Cottier, a noted art dealer and the father of Mrs. Williams. Very much 
interested in the work of the French nineteenth century landscapists, of 
the Italian painter, Monticelli, and an intimate of the Americans, Albert 
Pinkhan Ryder and J. Alden Weir, Mr. Cottier purchased their works at 


_ An Important Public Auction 
| in Philadelphia 


| ENGLISH, FRENCH & ITALIAN 
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THE ART NEWS 


an early date and the collection which his daughter has presented to 
Vassar includes items, some of which were given to the donor by the 
artists, by these men. There is a Woodland Scene by Corot; a landscape, 
Forest, by Diaz; a landscape in glowing colors by Monticelli; a still-life 
by Isabey; two canvases each by Ryder and Weir; as weli as paintings 
by Johannes Bosboom, Gedney Bunce, D. Bergeret, and Robert L. New- 
man. In addition, there is a Still-Life with Melon by an unknown six- 
teenth century Flemish painter, and works by the seventeenth century 
Dutch Pieter Claesy and Joris van der Hagen. Etchings by Jongkind, 
Adrian van Ostade, Anthony van Dyck and 


a series of fifteen small etch- 
ings by Daubigny complete the collection 


DETROIT: WORK OF FOURTEEN ARTISTS IN 
AN ANNUAL SHOW 


NIGNIFICANT for its selective inclusiveness, the annual American 
J exhibition at the Detroit Institute of Arts, assembled under the direc- 


tion of Clyde H. Burroughs, Curator of American Art, represents painting 
in the United States as typified by five works by each of fourteen American 
artists who include the Detroit painters John Carroll, Zoltan Sepeshy, 
Sarkis Sarkisian and John L. Pappas and the non-residents, Thomas Ben- 


ton, Yasuo Kuniyoshi, Louis Bouché, John Steuart Curry, George Grosz 
Reginald Marsh, Waldo Peirce, Nicoli Cikovsky 


Ernest Fiene and Edward 
Hopper 


In connection with the exhibition, Kuniyoshi, Grosz, Bouché and Marsh 
will visit the city and will conduct discussions relative to their work and 
their methods with the local group 


Philadelphia Expands to the East 


(Continued from page 13) 
equal quality is reserved for display when the adjacent galleries are ready 

“From the two side aisles of the mandapam, the visitor enters a small 
gallery devoted to the arts of China of the eralier epochs: in sculpture are 
here displayed objects of unusual quality, giving much more than a hint of 
the achievements of the Chinese artists prior to the great T’ang Dynasty in 
the seventh century.” 

“Finally one comes to the great Ming Palace Hall from Chaokungfu, 
Peiping, 1621-27, given by the late Edward B. Robinette. It has not been 
too often reiterated that this is the finest single architectural unit ever to 
leave China, of extraordinary yet restrained spelndor which will be long 
visited and long remembered. Here hang a number of the important Chi- 
nse paintings from the Robinette collection. Here too are superb lacquer 
cabinets filled with Chinese porcelain, from the collection generously lent, 
as a special feature of the opening, by General and Mrs. William Crozier. 
In a gallery above, reached by stairs nearby, is a large further selection 
from the Museum's great store of Chinese paintings 

“Descending, then, to the floor below, we find another long suite of gal- 
leries installed for the occasion with other works of Chinese art, especially 
sculpture, pottery, and prints. In the Museum’s permanent Print Galleries, 
which follow, the current installation is of Japanese prints, graciously lent 
from the collection of Garrett Reilly.” 

Mr. Jayne has also justly though a little self-effacingly given credit to 
Langdon Warner to whom the organization and plan of assemblage of the 
Museum’s Oriental Galleries are due. With both their accomplishments, | 
would like to acknowledge also that of Fiske Kimball, the Director of the 
Museum during the trying but always constructive period | described at 
the outset. This is no pro forma shower of ceremonial compliments of the 
variety that openings generally call forth, but genuine enthusiasm about 
a positive accomplishment. What Philadelphia has done here is not alone 
an artistic manifestation for itself, but, in these difficult days, also a de- 
fiance to the forces of evil that threaten art everywhere. 

These rooms illustrating the great civilizations of Persia, India and China 
far transcend the much-argued ordinary museum concept of the “period 
room,” for they are great architectural integrations that will attain the 
desideratum which Francis Henry Taylor, himself a Philadelphia Museum 
alumnus, recently inferred when he said: “We ask our public to accept the 
sample of an art, let us say the Gothic period—a single statue—with the 
same ready understanding of a Frenchman who was born beneath the 
shadow of a great cathedral. And we make little or no effort to furnish him 
a synthetic world view.” Here is a synthetic world view, with the valuable 
addition—also bespoken by Mr. Taylor—of corollary galleries segregating 
technical and qualitatively less important exhibits. 

Moreover, apart from the joy one can derive from a flourishing organism 
of cultural life in America vis a vis putrefaction and dry rot across two 
oceans, this new wing at Philadelphia has the further significance to which 
| alluded above. Mr. Roberts, in his article on the Chinese palace interior 
in these pages, has remarked that the room, its removal far from being 
liable to charges of vandalism, would doubtless have been destroyed by now 
had it remained in situ. Less applicable at the moment to India and Persia, 
there is nevertheless a principle involved here, that of saving the works 
of art of Europe and Asia from Europeans and Asiatics so that, as Phila- 
delphia now so handsomely demonstrates, they may “live again in minds 
made better by their presence.” A. M. & 
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Chinese Palace and Galleries 


(Continued from page 25) 


palace room. In the old days this large group of pottery, dating from Han 
to Ming and nearly matching the collection in the Royal Ontario Archaeo- 
logical Museum in Toronto, alternated between the storerooms and the 
funeral cases in Memorial Hall. When | was working in Philadelphia | 
had the privilege of knowing them well. It is very satisfactory to see them 
again exhibited in modern cases with real showmanship and good lighting 
Their display in Fairmount gives a finishing touch to the opening of a 
distinguished Chinese section of an American museum 


Persian Art 
(Continued from page 10) 

Small elements of intricate designs are cut out of separate single- 
color tiles each of which has been fired to secure the maximum intensity 
Cerulian and cobalt blue, mirror black, milk white, deep saffron. The pat- 
tern follows the ornamental styles of the day as laid down by illuminators 
book cover makers, designers and mural painters. At a later date, the 
designs become over-intricate, but in the fifteenth century, splendid units 
are still shown as in these panels, shown against a plain background of 
intense and transparent color. Even the mosaics of Byzantium § and 
Monreale are dull by comparison. Only the large scale simple masses of 
Persian architecture could have carried it successfully. On the exteriors, 
the light of common day quiets its intensity to a rich and vibrant glow 
On the interiors, particularly in the fifteenth century, the intensity of the 
panels was both alleviated and enhanced (if that be possible) by being 
shown against plain white walls, for fifteenth century Iranian architecture 
knew well the potency of plain white 

The opening of these Oriental Galleries—and particularly those devoted 
to Persia—marks a great forward step in the adequate display of Eastern 
art in America and one that it will doutless take decades to better 


New Exhibitions of the Week 


(Continued from page 27 

\mong the five paintings by Juan Gris, who died in 1927, are examples 
of his work done during the War when he was engaged in building his 
compositions out of a few themes: flat, geometrical areas of color in rigid 
patterns. There is also Jerez de la Frontera, painted in 1912, exceedingly 
suave in color and concentrated in its design, and La Bouteille de Bass, 
lo25 an abstract composition of lasting force. 

By Miro, the works shown were all made after 1929, so that none of his 
representational paintings appear. The superbly contrasted chartreuse and 
magenta, and the fantastic movement in the drawing of the figure in Mrs. 
Wills en costume de 1740, make one feel Mird’s spontaneous wit, his 
buovancy and his invention in a canvas which is large, and in one in 
which the projection of an idea, not mere calligraphic scribbling is the 
objective. 

\mong the Picasso paintings, one would choose perhaps La lecture 
interrompue made in 1932, its simplicity of line is so eloquent, its color 
so enchanting, its authorship so clear. Nature Morte aux Poisson, 1923, 
with a complex interrelation of flat areas, harks back to an earlier era. 
{rlequin, 1935, With its heavy black outlines and rich color points to the 
future, and has not been seen before in New York, and the Portrait of 
de D.M. of 1938, belongs to the style which a year ago seemed obscure, 
and to which one’s eyes have now become accustomed. This exhibition is 
triple sec and not to be missed if one has the palate for it 8. 


JON CORBINO’S COLORFUL PAINTINGS OF 
ROBUST PEOPLE 


N ANIMATED, vital, robustious artist is Jon Corbino. He delights in 
A circus people and fishermen and paints them in ample forms and ges 
tures. There is nothing thin-blooded about his art, as you can see at the 
Macbeth Gallery. In Laughing Crew Corbino is less distinct but less im- 
personal than Bellows, from whom one suspects that he gleaned hints about 
people in crowds and about dramatic lighting. Circus Tent depicts a little 
gathering of clowns and others trying to escape a kicking horse. Though 
these canvases have plenty of action, it strikes us that they are lacking in 
other vital artistic qualities. Corbino, in other words, is so full of passionate 


speed that other and finer-grained elements both in art and humanity be- 


come overlooked. ; we Lk 


CHARLES SHAW’S CONCRETIONIST NON- 
OBJECTIVE CONSTRUCTIONS 


HARLES SHAW is interested in Constructivism, which is to say, as 
A. E. Gallatin once called it, concrete plasticity and simplification 
Hence, he is appropriately housed for the moment chez the Museum of 
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Non-Objective Art. Shaw is one of the Concretionist group that includes 
wrge Morris, John Ferren, Charles Biederman, and Alexander Calder 
the maker of mobiles. The group derives from Miro, Helion, and Arp— 
n Shaws case, particularly from Helion. Shaw has the same interest in 
sharp triangular or rounded rhomboidal overlapping forms. Likewise he 
appreciates the value of off-color tones, though with him they are not 
nearly so refreshing or various as those of Helion. Shaw, however, prepares 
his ground differently, as in Plastic Night, a contraption featuring blue 
rcle and vellow circle and red rhomboid, connected at differing intervals 

by a string, against a black ground. In another concoction, Plastic Tri- 
ingles, the five triangles are actually cut-outs of painted wood set in the 
canvas, the colors of the triangles being limited to beige, greige, black, 
ght chocolate, and neutralized dark red, but the resultant gay effect 


seems to be that of boats a-sailing 1. WwW. 


THE PLASTIC IDEAS OF MAURICE BECKER 
IN A COMPREHENSIVE SHOW 


“HE long interval which has elapsed since the last comprehensive 
‘| showing of Maurice Becker's work makes his current exhibition at 
the Artists Gallery especially welcome, and in the twenty-two paintings 
which are now to be seen, one feels the quality of a mature artist. The 
firm plastic values of the Mexican figures which he painted in the early 
twenties, the telling, sure line, the experimentation with planes in his archi- 
tectural structure, and the rich glow of colors—these one remembers, and 
they are still present. Added to them there is clear, too, that sympathetic 
understanding of life which comes from an artist’s ability to live in his 
time as a participant and not merely as a spectator 

Paintings of people in crowds, at a party, shopping, or walking along the 
street, are never in Becker's view just part of an indeterminate mass, al- 
though one feels the press of city life strongly in them. Party Group is a 
case in point. Its vibrant color and light are hardly more vivid aids to 
the characterizations than Becker’s solid sense of them in human terms 
Ihe gregariousness is there, yet these figures stand out as individuals 

Bathers in a quarry give him material for a series of figure compositions 
which show his impressive handling of planes. One is reminded repeatedly 
of the architecture of Cézanne, with color its integral and central con- 
stituent. Bathing Group, Maine is another example compounded of the 
geometry of sharp rocks, intensely blue water and the figures of bathers 
in a rainbow of hues, starting with deep purple-blues and building up to 
warm, vivid yellow. Equestrienne and Horse, one of his most solid com- 
positions as to form, is shot through with light, so that the subjects fairly 
blaze with reality. The spontaneous first impressions are not lost in this 
artist’s careful, tireless working out of his plastic idea J. 


ROUND ABOUT THE GALLERIES: ELEVEN 
NEW SHOWS 


FIRST one man show of sculpture by an artist whose accomplishment 
is already impressive, is being given to Eaton Davis at the Marie 
Sterner Galleries. Here in stone which runs the gamut from the highly 


EXHIBITED AT ARTISTS’ GALLERY (LEFT) MAURICE BECKER'S 

' SOLID “GROUP AT A PARTY” 
(BELOW) CHARLES G. SHAW’S 
“PROJEC] FOR A MURAL” 


EXHIBITED AT THE MUSEUM OF NON- 
OBJECTIVE PAINTING 
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polished black Belgian marble to the rather homely material, grey slate 
Ss a group of compositions of real sculptural quality. Of Tennessee marble 
the head of Mary Magdalene has both strength and repose, the stone yield- 
ing to the technique of the artist three distinct textures in the forehead, hair 
and head covering. So direct, so simple is Davis’ approach that he conveys 
his meaning with telling force. More symbolical in the huge proportions of 
the hands is Refugees, the barely suggested faces evoked by the most 
economical means. In nearly all of this work the forms are bulky and solid, 
and should lend themselves to architectural ornament in their rectangular 
mass 

The flowers and still-life of Lintott have never appeared more lovely 
than they do in another room of this gallery. Blue Cineraria Plant is one 
of the most brilliant, not only coloristically, but in the artist's whole con- 
ception of its intensity of bright blossoms and delicacy of foliage. White 
Cyclamen Plant is another exceptional work. But there is not an un- 
imaginative flower painting in the group. How far 


a cry from the con- 
ventional, literal echo of 


a seed catalogue, to say nothing of the senti- 
mental, tasteless offerings of the person who “loves flowers” and lacks 
totally the means of describing them! 


IXTEEN paintings at the Babcock Galleries are by the artists who 
S regularly exhibit under its auspices. Among them one is struck by 
the incandescent color and light of Jean Liberte’s Quarry. Joseph de Mar- 
tinis marine painting Moonlight achieves a romantic feeling within its 
narrow color range. The garish color of Revington Arthur’s Water Hole 
is in striking contrast to Sol Wilson’s sober landscape, and a still-life by 
Wilson is beautifully harmonized in gayer hues than it is his wont to use. 

Lee Jackson's Wild Horse Race is full of movement and Martin Fried- 
man man shows The /nlet, soft and blurry in its outlines but none the less 
based upon a firm structural basis. James Lechay in The Water Front 
manages to give aesthetic meaning to the little collection of delapidated 
buildings and an empty lot which in other hands would be little but sordid. 


HE work of Jean Watson which is now being exhibited at the Lilien- 
ys Galleries communicates to the spectator this Pennsylvania paint- 
ers pleasure in her medium. Her bold, rather slashing brush stroke is just 
the vehicle for the brilliant color in which she delights, and whether it be 
a still-life or a scene in a subway car one feels the vigor of her approach 
Indian Summer focuses its attention upon a house of glowing red, Land- 
scape, Dutch Country is striking because of its gusty sky. Delaware Canal 
handles the reflections of the buildings at the water’s edge with sharp 
effect, and in all of these landscapes one feels the jagged line of trees as 
part of the pattern in which the artist sees her world. 

An abandoned quarry has furnished her with a setting for two of her 
best paintings, both of which have appeared in national exhibitions. Here 
the precipitous drop of stone, and the icy blue-green water at its base are 
exactly her subject. She makes no compromise with their realities. But 
there is freshness and energy in her view of them, and the spectator shares 
her zest. 


ITTORIO BORRIELLO, product of the Academy at Naples, is a 
Wise portraitist of considerable merit. He catches likenesses well 
and because he is an even more stringent simplifier than, for instance, 
Brockhurst, whom he resembles in his work both for high-lighting and 
conception of background functioning, he is and should be popular. At the 
Arden Gallery hang his pictures of John de Braganza; Anne Gerard, the 
pianist; Mrs. Andre de Coppet; Mrs. Anthony Drexel Duke; Mrs. Robert 
Vanning McKeon; T. Markoe Robertson; and Mrs. Edward M. Mcllvain, 
Jr., the best among a showing of eighteen, which will indicate his crisp 
delineation, on the photographic side, with artistic frills kept down to a 
minimum. Yet the rigid selection of detail is in itself artistic. 


OSEPH DE MARTINI, at the Hudson Walker Gallery, can use fewer 

tones to express the resplendence of night than any other painter we 
know. In Quarry Bathers he has a subject made to order for him: rocks, 
some small figures seen at some distance, night, and a pale moon which is 
almost as weak as starshine. With these elements he accomplishes magic. 
The painting does not dissolve into formlessness at all. It retains great 
movement and exudes a feeling of emotion most compatible with utterly 
simple design. In Gloucester Docks, a daytime affair, De Martini is more 
the colorist, concentrating on an orange hatch and a red mast, with furled 


sail, in the foreground. His color and his design always echo deeply in 
our consciousness. 


PAINTER who also models, and who shows his interest in a variety 
of mediums, Mortimer Lichtenauer is showing his work at the 
Fifteen Galleries. A large number of them are portraits in which the 
artist’s understanding of three dimensions is visible in the expert model- 
ing of his figures. He has an unusual flair for likenesses, to be seen in his 
portrait of Van Wyck Brooks, and into the background of several of his 
paintings of people he introduces design material which is symbolical of 
their individual interests. 
There are a few drawings for murals of which Lichtenauer has painted 
many for public buildings, and here the clear legibility of the portraits is 
seen in another form. A series of drawings of nudes made on blue paper 
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n grey chalk show his excellent draftsmanship. The plaster head of a 
young woman adds its note to an exhibition of a many-sided talent 


N THE large group show of paintings and sculpture at the Studio 
| Guild there are two groups. One is the annual exhibition of members 
of the Guild, and the other is a showing of work by the Penwomen of 
America. Elaine Auchmoody is outstanding in the latter group, both for 
her New Orleans Patio, compactly put together, and for her painting 
called Wading River. |n its soft tones of grey and pale brown she has 
recreated her impressions of the bank of a stream, and the quietly flowing 
water 

Among the one hundred items of the other group there are a number 
of works which strike the eve. Frank Callcott’s Trail Scout is flatly painted 
a characterization of charm, and Hobart Nichols’ Westchester Farm has 
breadth of vision as well as a sound grasp of the spatial problems of an 
open landscape. Margaret Potter's watercolor Acupula, Mexico catches 
the atmosphere of a little settlement of houses, and Edna Martha Way’s 
Vontana is much less set in its design than her work often is. Its color 
is fluidly applied and the design itself, while it is strong, does not dominate 
the whole disproportionately. Agnes Yarnell’s sculptured head of Mrs 
\lexander Biddle is cleverly suggestive of personality, and Saleslad, 
Trinidad, a watercolor by Enid Spidell, is an unusually attractive and easy 
study of a type 


SHE watercolors of Eyvind Earle, being fresh, informal snowscapes 
‘| done mostly on the vertical axis, are attractive. There is nothing 
hidebound about this artist, now showing at the Charles Morgan Gallery 
Whose best pictures fhere are Green Mountains—Vermont and Wilmington 


Barn 


ILAN V. PETROVIC, at the Newhouse Galleries, is presenting 
M watercolors and oils of Cincinnati, New York City, and New Mex 
ico. The Cincinnati ones, such as Carew Tower, seem the most even and 
the most happy. Tesuque (Indian Church) is good, as is New York (No 
22), where a judicious mixture of wash for water and sky and of white 
impasto tor the skyscrapers has been used. The other New York scenes are 
a trifle toneless 


| PACTS and Figures” is the name of the current show at the Clay Club 


where there may be seen some of the technical means by which a 
sculptor achieves his ends in various materials. The very considerable 
exhibition of sculpture itself numbers about fifty pieces, and it has its own 
interest aesthetically. But there is something too, for the spectator, in 
seeing the scale models such as Pigs and Corn, by Ilsa Erythropel, who 
made this plaque for a Georgia Post Office. It is shown here in the original 
and in the enlargement, together with the tool to make the change in size 

Ceramics make an attractive group, and the gallery shows work by Tina 
Rabner of spirit and humor, with a small test kiln to fire such works 
There is an armature of wire upon which to build up a figure in clay, 
standing beside the finished figure by Ruth Van Loon, and there are sev- 
eral other aids to an art which sometimes requires the skill of carpenter 
mason and mechanic. The purpose of the show is not primarily to be an 
exposition of technical operations, however, but to establish a closer bond 
of understanding between the sculptor and his public, and this the show 
succeeds in doing 


ARGUERITE KIRMSE, through having introduced the kennels 

spirit into art, has made herself a name as one of the most popular 
American drypointers. Four new drypoints, in especial the one of three 
scotties looking at the receding tide on a breezy day, form the nucleus of a 
large collection, dating back fifteen or more years, which is now at the 
Harlow Galleries. These prints are illustrational, but the reduced detail 
helps them to skirt by the banal without doing more than rustle it. It is 
story-telling art, but in Coursing, good in design, and in Pups, good in 
humor, the composition has been refined to bare essentials 


COMING AUCTIONS 
Wang, Oriental Art 


N THE afternoon of April 11 the Parke-Bernet Galleries will dis- 
() perse at public sale the collection of Oriental art formed by the late 
Wang Yuan of Peking, China, comprising Chinese porcelains and pottery, 
jades and other semi-precious mineral carvings, and a small group of early 
Chinese and Tibetan bronzes. Prior to public sale the collection will be on 
exhibition at the galleries daily except Sunday, commencing April 6. 

lhe porcelains and pottery are of both the single-color and decorated 
varieties, dating to the early Sung and Ming dynasties and the seventeenth 
and eighteenth century Ch’ing period. There is a lotiform bowl and other 
pieces of the prized chiin yao ware with radiant splashes of purple in the 
sky blue glaze, examples of Ming Mohammedan blue and K’ang-hsi blue 
and white, pieces with the distinguished Jung ch’iian or celadon green glazes 
developed in the Sung period, heavy tz’u chou ware glazed creamy white 
and enriched with boldly drawn sepia decoration, examples with the hand- 
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some five-color palette of the famulle verte Chien yao ware invested with 
soft brown glazes, splashed or mottled in a silvery effect and called by the 
Chinese ‘‘hare’s fur,’ as well as many other types 

\mong other valuable semi-precious mineral carvings is a pair of square 
spinach jade table screens mounted in elaborate openwork teakwood 
stands, the tablets incised on both sides with figures of deities. Two carved 


rock crystal incense burners are also of note 





WANG SALE? PARKE-BERNET GALLERIES 


‘CHUN YAO" POTTERY: LOTIFORM BOWL, SUNG (LEFT); 
INCENSE BURNER, YUAN (CENTER); DISH, SUNG (RIGHT) 


Modern Paintings and Sculptures 
Wi sea ve European and American works of art selected from private 


and various sources consisting of paintings, watercolors, drawings 
and sculptures, will be sold under the title of “Art of Our Day,” at the 
Plaza Art Galleries on Thursday evening, April 11, after exhibition from 
Sunday, April 7, daily until time of sale 
\n interesting catalogue has been prepared which departs from the cus- 
tomary manner of describing the works of art and deals with the artists 
exclusively, their aims and achievements. Artists mentioned in the catalogue 
include: Courbet, Daumier, Pissarro, Cézanne, Rouault, Matisse, Maillol 
Despiau, Derain, Viaminck, Raoul Dufy, Lehmbruck, Otto Dix, Beckmann, 
Paul Klee, Kandinsky, Menkes, Burliuk, Sheeler, locovleff, Biddle, Biber- 
man, Emil Ganzo, Raphael Soyer, Leon Kroll, Doriani, Karl Hofer, Marc 
Chagall, De Chirico, Orosco, Joseph Foshko, Ralston Crawford, Hilaire 
Hiler, Hondius, Boudin, Ernest Fiene, Gifford Beal, Jerome Meyers 





TO BE SOLD AT THE PLAZA GALLERIES 
MODIGLIANI: PORTRAIT OF HIS WIFE, MME. HEBUTERNE 


Reynal, Gibson et al., Furniture & Glass 


N THE afternoons of April 12 and 13, the Parke-Bernet Galleries 
will conduct a public sale of early American furniture with some 
English eighteenth century examples, antique hooked rugs, Oriental rugs, 
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ment records of this—the oldest fine arts school in America—lists 
the best of past and contemporary American artists. Faculty includes 
Henry McCarter, Daniel Garber, George Harding, Roy C. Nuse, Francis 
Speight, Walker Hancock, James Chapin, George E. C. Wiggins, Ros- 
well Weidner. 
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nd decorative objects from various owners including property from the | CRovo oo oo ooo oooooooose 
estate of the late t-ugene S. Reynal, as well as a splendid collection of cS 


I:nglish lustreware featuring a large selection of pitchers, also Stafford- | «5 ¥ 
, ‘ Mf Y _ Kz 
shire “Gaudy Dutch” china and spatterware made for the Pennsylvania «3 y \/ 
v. 2 
market in the early nineteenth century, and choice specimens of early ¢ oven 7 «3 
\mer can glass, these groups of glass and ceramics being the property of Jd PA IN | | N (; «3 
Robert V. Gibson of Newark, N. J. The sale includes additionally a small | 92 F be Thi } | 
' rom the Thirteen o XY 
choice group of finely decorated Oriental Lowestoft, and a further inter- «3 L tne irteenth t > 
esting feature is the inclusion of three large vicufia fur lap rugs and some | «3 //é Sixteenth Century " 
Peruvian wool hand weavings. Prior to public sale the entire collection q>5 12 Plates in Colors »& 
will be on exhibition daily except Sunday commencing April 6 ¢2 «3 
; \ YX 

» fine oft ar » > > ‘ i ry? _y 
lhe fine array of early \merican furniture includes most notably a “3 Just Published 00 
Chippendale carved mahogany card table attributed to the famous John is , «3 
c 7 & Lf 
lownsend of Newport, R. |., a carved mahogany block-front desk of New | Q2 $2.75 «3 
I:ngland origin, a Queen Anne maple highboy, and a Queen Anne cherry «3 AQ 
le ww he ry «3 Gotenane from \J 
The antique hooked rugs are for the most part worked with floral rae CHARLES SESSLER «3 
| designs, one important large example of which has a central floral ¢3 1310 WALNUT STREET «3 
cartouche in lively colors on a butf field embroidered with bold and orna- 3 PHILADELPHIA Kx 
mental scrolls ¢gX 
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[he fine specimens of early American glass from the localities cele- QWIVWIBIBIVWIVIYIVUI WIV? 
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Pear-shaped Lang Yao and Apple brated for its early manufacture includes a rare Stiegel sapphire blue sugar 
Green Vase. K'ang Hsi, 1662-1723 “re “rcp “ce ; ve . ; 
— Height 1034 inches . bowl and cream jug, South Jersey pieces with lily-pad decoration, a pair 

| of beautiful deep cobalt blue vases and covers found in New York State, 


77) al but pattern-molded in the diamond-lattice design associated with Ohio- 
he ost Stiegel glass, and a Stiegel amethyst salt. A fine Staffordshire splash purple 


By Appointment 


(f): lustre tea service in the sale is considered as probably by Wedgwood 
Ymportant Piece 


\ choice lustre pitcher is a Staffordshire purple lustre and green example 
from | printed in black with a portrait of Captain Lawrence and the legend “Don’t 
| surrender the ship.” There is also one showing the engagement between 


‘She Gallery of the the frigates United States and Macedonian & SON, LTD. 


¢ ESTABLISHED 1772 
Ton Samous 


Dorcola; Hallahan, Furniture e Decorations £8 — 
7 Orcetains ) ye eighteenth and nineteenth century English, French and Italian e Fines 


furniture and decorations contained in the residence of the late WwW fi f 
CHAO MING CHEN Butler Hallahan of New York City will be sold at public auction by order OvRS of Ar 
Established in the U. S. in 1920 of the Girard Trust Company at the galleries of Samuel T. Freeman & 
339.341 East 29th Street Company on the afternoons of April 15, 16 and 17 following exhibition 5, 6, 7, KING ST., 
daily except Sunday from April 11. St. JAMES’S, LONDON 
BALTIMORE, MD. Some of the important items in this collection include three Louis XIII 
| French walnut moneychanger’s tables; a group of French Provincial wal- 
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Write for free descriptive 
folder giving complete infor- 
mation about the many fine 
subjects available. 


Address: THE ART NEWS, 
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AMERICAN 
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CONGRESS 


Fourth Annual Exhibition 
785 Fifth Ave., New York 


April 5 thru April 28 
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Open daily 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Thursdays 10 a.m. to 9 p.m. 
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nut chests of drawers and other interesting and rare pieces of furniture 


and interior decoration 

[here is a sculpture, 7orso, by Boris Lovett-Lorski; paintings by Lucas 
Cranach and others, a group of prints and decorative items of merit 

The valuable library of Mr. Hallahan will be offered at a public auction 
in the near future 


HALLAHAN SALE SAMUEL T. FREEMAN & COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 


“JACOB AND ABNER”: BY LUCAS CRANACH THE ELDER 


Bishop Japanese Prints: Sculpture e& Textiles 


OTHIC glass, property of a private collector, formerly in the famous 
G Leopold Seligmann collection, fifteenth to eighteenth century art 
objects, furniture, tapestries and rugs, property of a private collector, with 
additions from other private 
sources, and an extensive group 
of fine Japanese prints, col- 
lected by the late Cortlandt F 
Bishop sold by order of Mrs. 
Cortlandt F. Bishop, with addi- 
tions from one other collection, 
will be on exhibition at the 
Kende Galleries from April 8 
to 11, inclusive, prior to sale 
the afternoons of April 12 
and 13 

rhe fifteenth century Gothic 
glass, some of which has been 
published, include a luminous 
green beaker, and an important 
green glass small beaker which 
can be dated in the early six- 
teenth century. 

Many other collectors’ items 
figure in this catalogue, the 
Gothic wood sculpture of the 
early fifteenth century includ- 
ing a limewood figure of St. 
Mark, Madonna and Child 
group, circa 1450, from the col- 
lection of Schnutgen of Co- 
logne, and another, of the same 
subject, in carved oak, from 
the same well known German 
collection. 

\ fine Kashan silk rug from 
the collection of Abdul Hamid, 
Sultan of Turkey, is 14’7” x 11’. 
Another of the outstanding 
specimens to be found in the 
catalogue is a Ladik example, 
of design and quality usually rO BE SOLD AT THE KENDE GALLERIES 
found only in the fine Ladik “ST. MARK,” XV CENTURY, WOOD 
prayer rug 

lhe textiles and tapestries are of particular interest, with fine seventeenth 
and eighteenth century brocades, eighteenth century gros and petit point 
Seventeenth century tapestries may be classed as important—one Beauvais 
verdure, signed, in rich blue, green and red tones, is 10’ 2” high by 6’ 4” 
wide, and a Brussels example, The Anointing of David, is 11’ 4” x 9° 6” 

lhe Japanese prints range from the “primitive” (early seventeenth cen- 
tury) examples to the nineteenth century, with two black-and-white and 
one hand-colored work by Moronobu; also in the seventeenth century 
examples by Kigonobu, Toshinobu and Kiyomoto. A large group of “second 
period”, polychrome early eighteenth century prints has Harunobu well 
represented. Later in the eighteenth century belong the prints of Koriusai, 
pupil of Harunobu, also Shunso (with his actor prints), Utamaro, includ- 
ing his scarce End-of-the-year House-cleaning pentaptych, and one of his 
rare bust portraits of Bijin Jiuyo, one of the ten famous teahouse beauties 
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Galleries 
Old & Modern Paintings 
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REPUTABLE FINE ART DEALER 


10. Clare Street, Bristol and 
26c. King Street, London, $.W.1. 








KKK KKKKK KKK A merica’s first 
All-American Art Gallery . . . devoted 
since 1892 solely to the work of native 
artists of note and promise. A unique 
service to collectors, whose inquiries 
are invited. 
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EXHIBITION 


OF 


PAINTINGS 


AND 


DRAWINGS 


W. THOENY 


UNTIL APRIL 26 


Galerie ST. ETIENNE 


46 West 57th Street 
New York 


LINTOTT 


FLOWERS AND STILL LIFE 
Through April 


MARIE STERNER 
9 EAST 57 ST., N. Y. 


JEAN WATSON 


LILIENFELD 


GALLERIES 
21 EAST 57th ST., New York 
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To April 13 


113 WEST 13th St——NEW YORK 
THE SOUTHWEST 


WATER COLORS & OILS BY 


GURDON HOWE 


April 8th thru 27th 


MORTO GALLERIES 


130 West 57 Street 
“Hail and Farewell” Series of Sculpture by 


ANITA 


WESCHLER 


April 8—April 27 


WEYHE 794 Lexington Ave.,N. Y. 


SELECTIONS 
1820-1920 


WALKER GALLERIES 


108 East Fifty-seventh Street 










JAMES ST. L. O'TOOLE 
PAINTINGS BY 


ALFONSO BENAVIDES 


To April 27 
33 EAST SIst STREET, NEW YORK 


Ferardgil Galleries 


Frederic Newlin Price 


63 East 57 St.. New York 
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EXHIBITIONS IN NEW 





GALLERY EXHIBITION DURATION 
ACA, 52 W. 8 Philip Evergood: Paintings, to Apr. 13 
Ackermann, 50 | 57 H. Kletber: Paintings, to Apr. 30 
American Artists Congress, 785 Fifth Paintings, Sculpture, to Apr. 28 
American Fine Arts, 215 W. 5; National Academy Annual, to Apr. 14 
American Place, 509 Madison Arthur Dove: Paintings, to May 14 
Architectural League, 115 E. 40 Louis Ross; Sculpture, to Apr. 13 | 
Arden, 460 Park Vittorio Borrtello: Paintings, to Apr. 17 
\rgent 

32 W. 57..Bradish; Paxson: Paintings; Davidson: Sculpture, Apr. 8-20 
Artists’. 33 W. 8 Maurice Becker: Paintings, to Apr. 16 


Associated American, 711 Fifth..A. Butler; VW 
Babcock, 38 E. 57 

Barbizon-Plaza Hotel S 
Bignou, 32 E. 57 
Bonestell, 106 | re 
Boyer, 69 E. 57 
Booklyn Museum 


Smith: Paintings, to Apr. 13 
{merican Paintings, to Apr. 13 
Silvercruvs: Sculpture, to Apr. 10 
Cézanne; Paintings, to Apr. 30 
{rnold Friedman: Paintings, to Apr. 13 
David Burliuk: Paintings, to Apr. 13 
Brooklyn Artists: Paintings, to Apr. 28 
Japanese Prints, to May 19 

Landmarks of German Art, to Apr. 30 
Modern French: Paintings, to Apr. 15 
Group Show: Sculpture, to Apr. 30 

African Masks & Carvings, to Apr. 18 
Leighton Smith: Paintings, Apr. 8-27 
.Kunivoshi: Lithographs, to Apr. 13 

..The Four Great Impressionists, to Apr. 13 
Forty British Portraits, Apr. 9-30 
Eggleston, 161 W. 57 Sandra James: Paintings, to Apr. 14 
Eighth St., 52 W. 8.. Gilbert Finch; Paintings, to Apr. 13 
Ferargil, 61 E. 57..... T. Van Soelen; A. Kingsbury: Paintings, to Apr. 13 
Fifteen, 37 W. 57 Mortimer Lichtenauer: Paintings, to Apr. 13 
Findlay, 69 E. 57 William Derrick: Paintings, to Apr. 15 
400 Park Ave.. 7" George Parker: Paintings, to Apr. 13 
French Art, 51 E. 57.... French Impressionist Paintings, to May 1 
Grand Central, 15 Vanderbilt American Color Prints, to Apr. 30 
Grand Central, Hotel Gotham {merican Paintings, to May 1 
Harlow, 620 Fifth Marguerite Kirmse: Etchings, to Apr. 15 
Harriman, 63 E. 57..American & French Flower Paintings, Apr. 8-May 4 
International Studio, 15 E. 57 ..Satnts and Madonnas, to Apr. 30 
a Oe Eee Pies Kerr Eby: Drawings, to May 1 
Kleemann, 38 E. 57..... Charlotte Berend: Paintings, to Apr. 27 
Kraushaar, 730 Fifth.. .Maurice Prendergast: Paintings, to Apr. 11 
Robert Francis: Paintings, to Apr. 15 

Paintings, to Apr. 15 


Julien Levy, 15 E. 57.. 
Lilienfeld, 21 E. 57.... Jean Watson 
Jon Corbino; Paintings, to Apr. 29 


Macbeth, 11 E. 57..... 
Modern French Paintings, to Apr. 13 


Buchholz, 32 E. 57 

Carstairs, 11 E. 57 

Clay Club, 4 W. 8 
Columbia, 1145 Amsterdam 
Contemporary Arts, 38 W. 57 
Downtown, 113 W. 13. 
Durand-Ruel, 12 E. 57. 
Duveen, 720 Fifth 

Syd Brown 


Matisse, 51 E. 57 
Mayer, 51 E. 57..................Contemporary Theater Art, to Apr. 13 
McDonald, 665 Fifth... se Sas Canaletto: Etchings, to Apr. 15 
Metropolitan Museum. Silhouettes & Profile Portraits, to Apr. 28 
Midtown, 605 Madison Jacob Getlar Smith: Paintings, Apr. 9-27 
Milch, 108 W. 57...... — John Whorf: Paintings, Apr. 8-27 
Montross, 785 Fifth F. Byron Stone: Paintings, to Apr. 15 
Morgan, 37 W. 57.. Eyvind Earle: Paintings, to Apr. 13 
Morton, 130 W. 57. .Gurdon Howe: Paintings, Apr. 8-27 


Museum of Costume Art, 630 Fifth........ Cotton in Costume, to June 15 
Museum of Modern Art, 
11 W. 53....Sharaku: Prints; Designs for Abstract Films, to May 1 


Museum of N. Y. C., Fifth at E. 103.......New York Gothic, to Sept. 12 
National Arts, 15 Gramercy.... Younger Members: Paintings, to Apr. 19 
Neumann-Willard, 543 Madison...... David Smith: Sculpture, to Apr. 15 
Newhouse, 15 E. 57 7 M. Petrovic: Paintings, to Apr. 13 
New School, 66 W. 12 Karl Metzler: Paintings, to Apr. 14 
Nierendorf, 18 E. 57 .. Louis Dlugosz: Sculpture, to Apr. 30 
N. Y. Public Library, Fifth at W. 42.....Edy Legrand: Prints, to Apr. 
Non-Objective Painting, 12 E. 54.....Charles Shaw: Paintings, to May 15 
eran. & EB. $7. . 6... os ise Swedish Glass, Sculpture, Jewelry, to Apr. 15 
Oo) ES ee ere .A, Benavides: Paintings, to Apr. 27 
a SS > Edwin Dickinson: Paintings, Apr. 9-27 
OES Gt Sr ee ....-Chagall: Paintings, to May 4 
Rehn, 683 Fifth....Peggy Bacon: Pastels; M. Hite: Paintings, to Apr. 20 
NS I ak Herzfeld: Paintings, to Apr. 20 
Riverside Museum, 310 Riverside... Western Artists: Paintings, to Apr. 28 
Robinson, 126 E. 57 .. Garden Sculpture, Apr. 8-May 8 


ee ey Bee William Thoeny: Paintings, to Apr. 27 
TNE Se UR hs cos ce ad anes a0 bee .Self-Portraits, to Apr. 30 
Schneider-Gabriel, 71 E. 57...... Grigory Gluckmann: Paintings, Apr. 8-27 
Schoenemann, 605 Madison......: Max Liebermann: Paintings, to Apr. 30 
co ae ae: Lintott: Paintings; Davis: Sculpture, to Apr. 30 
Studio Guild, 730 Fifth....Group Show: Paintings; Sculpture, to Apr. 13 
Uptown, 249 West End......... W. Meyerowitz: Paintings, Apr. 8-May 3 


Valentine, 16 E. 57.............Muro, Gris, Picasso: Paintings, to Apr. 30 
We, OD WH, SO cc dsacn ese seeen .... amotzu: Paintings, to Apr. 20 
Wakefield, 64 E. 55 , ...Gifford Cochran: Paintings, to Apr. 26 
Hudson D. Walker, 38 E. 57....J/oseph De Martini: Paintings, to Apr. 13 
Walker, 108 E. 57 ... Selections, 1820-1920: Paintings, to Apr. 13 
Weyhe, 794 Lexington............... Anita Wechsler: Sculpture, Apr. 8-29 
Whitney Museum, 10 W. 8 .. Sculpture Festival, to May 2 
Wildenstein, 19 E. 64..French Sculpture: David-Weill Coll., Apr. 10-May 4 
Yamanaka, 680 Fifth....... Japanese Prints; Chinese Bronzes, to Apr. 27 
ge a ae) ee re Italian Landscapes, to Apr. 30 


YORK | 
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APRIL 8-APRIL 27 
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INC 


PAINTINGS BY 


PETROVIC 


TO APRIL 13 


15 EAST 57th STREET 
New York 





Art of the XX Century 


SCULTPTURE BY LOUIS 


DLUGOSZ 


NIERENDORF 
18 EAST 57 ST. N. Y. C. 











|CONTEMPORARY| 


ARTS 38 West 57th St. N. Y. 


PRESENT PAINTINGS BY 


LEIGHTON SMITH 


April 8 to 27 


INSTALMENT PAYMENTS ARRANGED 


WHYTE GALLERY 


APRIL EXHIBITION 
PAINTINGS 


HERMAN MARIL 


1707 H STREET, N.W., WASHINGTON 


JOHN LEVY 
GALLERIES, INC. 


Paintings 


1] East 57 Street °* New York 


RECENT WATERCOLORS BY 


WHORF 


April 8 to 27 


GALLERIES 
108 West 57 St., N.Y. 
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Next Week’s Issue 


APRIL 13th 


BRITISH 
PORTRAITS 


OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


An exhibition of forty examples of painting by the great portraitists 
of eighteenth century England; portraits of celebrated personages 
by Van Dyck, Reynolds, Raeburn, Romney, Gainsborough, Devis, 
Beechey and other great artists are included—many being publicly 
exhibited for the first time. The exhibition, in aid of the Greater 
New York Fund, will open next week at Duveen Bros. An illumi- 
nating review by Alfred M. Frankfurter, profusely illustrated, 


provides the issue’s leading article. Plus all of the other important 
art events of the week. 


Be sure to obtain this and other special numbers (to be an- 
nounced soon) as well as the regular issues of THE ART NEWS, 
by promptly sending your renewal of your subscription to 


THE ART NEWS, 136 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 













A boiserie in French Regence eighteenth century style made especially to receive a beautiful 
and delicate series of antique eighteenth century Chinese silk panels which are partly 
embroidered and partly painted. The over-door paintings of Chinese subjects are after Pille- 
-mont. Antique Chinese lamps of the period, a finely woven Savonnerie rug and French 
furniture complete the ensemble. 


Gnierior Decorations 


FURNITURE, TAPESTRIES AND OBJETS D°ART 


L. ALAVOINE & CO. : 


42 Avenue Kleber, Paris 


Ti2 FAP PH AVENUE, NEW YORA 


